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A PLANNING FRONT 


HE Cardiff Town Planning Conference was unanimous in a demand 

for National Planning. There is, we think, among the great majority 
of those concerned with the welfare of town and country, substantial 
agreement on the main issues with which National Planning should be 
concerned. 

In order to focus this opinion, the following brief outline of a National 
Planning Policy has been formulated, as a possible basis for united action 
by the societies and organisations concerned with the social issues affected 
by Town and Country Planning. 

It will be observed that in this brief statement of principles we have not 
attempted to go into detail as to the exact machinery or the new legislation 
that would be necessary to give effect to these principles. We have 
endeavoured to keep the statement down to the minimum that represents 
an effective, plain, and practicable policy. It seems to us that, after some 
explanation and study, and perhaps amendment in minor respects, this 
is a policy that large sections of public opinion concerned with the relevant 
matters would accept, since it brings into one clear picture a great part of 
what collectively they are trying to bring about. We ask for it the careful 
consideration, and if they are in agreement the adherence, of all those who 
are concerned for the orderly development of the land of Britain, the 
welfare of its urban masses, and the security and amenity of its countryside. 


National Planning 


We subscribe to, and urge on the Government and Parliament, the adoption 
so far as practicable of the following principles in the administration of town 
and country planning and legislation relating thereto : 

1. Central machinery should be set up for National Planning and to 
enforce, in conjunction with the administration of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, a national policy to conserve the national resources and to guide future 
land development and redevelopment and the general grouping of population 
in accordance with the following broad policy. 

2. The distinction between Town and Country should be maintained in 
all development ; isolated or widely sprawling houses, factories, or other 
buildings in the countryside being strongly discouraged. 

3. In particular, good food-growing land, recognised beauty-spots, and 
wild areas suitable for national parks or recreational districts, should be 
protected from ordinary building development. 

4. Wide country belts should be preserved around all cities and towns, 
and the density of urban areas limited sufficiently to permit of the building 
of houses with gardens for all who desire them, and also to permit of the pro- 
vision of playing fields on some accepted standard at reasonable distances 
from all houses. No future development or redevelopment to be allowed 
which does not comply with these standards of density and open space provision. 

5. New development necessitated by industrial changes or by the growth 
of existing centres up to the maximum permitted limit within their green 
belts, should generally be based on existing smaller centres. In regions where 
new towns are desirable, their location should take into consideration the 
needs of industry, agriculture and social amenity, and they should be planned 
as compact units. Ribbons and scattered buildings should be prevented. 

6. Power should be taken to restrict under licence the settlement of new 
businesses in overgrown or congested towns and in undeveloped rural areas, 


first time. 


OPINION 


Now is a good moment to 


frame a concerted and strenuous 


new effort—now when England 
is showing herself in her supreme 
beauty, and the outer world is 
compelling us all to realise how 
passionately we love her. 


—The Times. 


I read some time ago of a 
Spanish girl in England for the 
Approaching London 
in the train she looked out on 
the sea of houses, factories and 
chimneys. ‘‘ These people have 
no view,’ she cried, and burst 
into tears. To have no view, 
how sad a lot. A grey mist 
descends upon the world. 


—~Macneile Dixon. 


The garden cities of Letch- 
worth and Welwyn are living 
diagrams of the solution we 
seek, whether by expansion of 
existing towns and villages as 
a nucleus, or by orderly develop- 
ment from scratch. Only so 
can we save the country, villages 
and all, from being swallowed 
up in the shapeless, irresistible 
suburban development which we 
deplore. The Royal Commission 
will, we hope, point the way, 
the authorities, the powers, 
existing or required, to achieve 
the common purpose. 


Francis Fremantle. 


No nation has taken to town 
life to the same extent as the 
British, and it might be added 
that none has given so little 
systematic thought to the many 
problems of towns, or taken so 
little trouble to make its towns 
pleasantly halntable. 


—Planninge—P.E.P. 


What ts the nature of London 
consciousness ? I do not know, 
and I do not think that anyone 
knows. Does an inhabitant of 
Willesden think of himself as a 
Londoner? An inhabitant of 
Finchley? Of Barnet? Of 
Croydon ? 

—Henry A. Mess. 
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while leaving to business firms the maximum freedom 
of choice among areas where such restriction is not 
imposed. 

7. In order that reasonable compensation may be 
paid to owners deprived of prospective building value, 
a national compensation fund should be set up, derived 
from the values of land zoned for building, and strictly 
earmarked for compensation under planning schemes. 


The Need for Unity 


There never was a time when there was more talk 
of town and country planning. And there is some 
action too : much skill is being devoted to individual 
areas and individual development schemes, and 
under the statutory planning system a well-trained 
personnel has been built up and has begun the 
Struggle against ugliness and disorder. Moreover, 
bodies like the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England and the National Trust are ceaselessly 
energetic and succeed in saving a beauty spot or a 
stretch of precious open country here and there. 
But when all account is taken of these official and 
private efforts, it is unfortunately still true that 
Britain is being desecrated more rapidly then it is 
being saved. Sporadic preservation is a little better 
than sporadic spoliation, but it is no answer to the 
great issue of which the nation has of late become 
acutely conscious. A key idea on which all efforts 
at planning might unite is missing from the outlook 
of many of those who are spiritually united in the 
same desire. And an essential part of the machinery 
is missing. We have no clearly agreed national 
policy, and no national organ of planning. 

Perhaps if the general situation had remained as 
it was a year ago, the nation might have been content 
to go on gradually and painfully building up a policy 
and an administrative system by trial and error 
and the gradual spread of better standards of taste 
and amenity, though it has been evident to all who 
have studied the subject closely that the essential 
problem could never have been tackled in that way. 
At the best we should have tidied up fundamentally 
inconvenient and anti-social types of development, 
without checking the growth of over-large towns on 
the one hand, or the spread of dwellings into the 
countryside on the other. The need of a national 
policy of land development has been apparent for 
many years, and indeed became acute in 1919 when 
the great housing drive began. To use State energy 
and the resources of taxation to increase, more rapidly 
than ever before, the size of great cities and even the 
crowding of the teeming millions within them, was 
to repeat one of the sins of the Industrial Revolution 
without its apparent economic justification. That 
this should have been done under the slogan ‘“‘ Homes 
for Heroes” and while paying lip service to the 
generally-accepted garden city ideal may appear 
to a later generation the last word in cynicism. 
In fact, it was all part of our national muddle- 
headedness, our intense preoccupation with local 
problems, our inability to see the total effect ofa lot of 
quite well-meaning detailed actions. Andeven a year 
ago people were inclined to say that, as the arrears of 
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housing were being overtaken, and the greatest 
part of the harm was already done, we might as well 
do a little more harm in the old way, rather than 
make our past actions questionable by adopting a 
more intelligent policy at the eleventh hour. 


Long-Term Effect of the Crisis 


New factors, however, have now arisen that do 
not alter the logic of the situation, but increase its 
urgency. One of these factors is the realisation of 
the peril to our great cities in time of war. This has 
operated on the national consciousness in two ways. 
First, there is the direct effect : as a matter of normal 
preparedness, in a world in which war is far from 
possible abolition, we are compelled to make our cities 
less vulnerable ; and that involves, at the very least, 
limiting their further growth both in extent and 
density. The second effect is not less important. 
Under the stress of the aerial fear, we have looked 
at our cities, and our ways of life therein, with new 
eyes. The hypnotic influence of a continuous and 
seemingly inevitable growth upwards and outwards 
has suddenly lost some of its power. Years of 
persistent warnings by planners and sociologists 
as to the unwisdom of the drift to the great cities, 
years of disregarded criticism of their economy, 
have left their mark though the warning voices 
had been almost drowned in the din of traffic and their 
doubts swept away in the flood of progress and 
vitality. There was, as we can see now, an infatua- 
tion for the monstrous city, a sort of drunken idealism 
which even some planners found it politic to conciliate 
and almost came to share. The menace from the air 
dimmed in a moment these fond illusions. A new 
realism was born. Manufacturers, and the heads of 
great commercial offices, saw in a flash that their 
businesses could quite well be carried on in small 
towns or in the country ; that there was no real 
substance for many of them, in the sedulously 
propagated notion that they could only attain 
efficiency in London or some other densely-populated 
centre. Lots of them made temporary arrangements 
last September to move out, sometimes to the most 
unexpected places. Some of them actually went, 
and will never come back, because they found the 
decentralised situation more economical and more 
advantageous in other ways, as well as safer. The 
same thing happened with many private persons 
who are free to choose their places of residence. 
The immediate scare may pass—iet us hope it will. 
But the mental revolution will not pass. A new 
impetus has been given to individual migration 
from the great cities, both of firms and of families. 
It will work itself into practice as opportunity occurs 
and obstacles can be overcome. 

Another great consequence of the 1938 crisis is 
the new industrial revolution caused by the increase 
of employment and the change-overto a rearmament 
economy. The building of factories for war materials 
is likely to continue for some time. For many of 
them special sites have been found, or have still 
to be found. Vast training camps and evacuation 
camps are being provided, and, again, we may be 
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only at the beginning of such works. In due course 
all these new centres of activity will be followed by 
housing and other consequential building develop- 
ments. They are very likely, in view of our almost 
stationary population, to be accompanied by reduc- 
tions of activity and even derelict areas elsewhere 
very possible in parts of our erstwhile prosperous 
cities. All this may happen rather quickly; it 
may be, indeed, that another great opportunity for 
planning, as in 1919, has already been missed. 


Balancing National Interests 


But the probability is that these readjustments will 
go on over a longish period. And certainly that 
will be true of the general process of individual 
decentralisation of firms and families. Together 
they are a great menace to the order and beauty 
of our countryside. They will probably eat into 
many additional thousands of acres of our small areas 
of first-class arable and grass land. They will very 
likely speed up the pernicious sprawl of suburbs 
and disfiguring ribbons into the potential green 
belts of our great cities. They will complete the 
unhappy bungalisation of our coast-line. 

And~ this is what is so senseless and so exasper- 
ating—they will not make the best use of our 
resources from the point of view of national and 
individual safety and of effective defence in war. 
Over-dispersal, like over-concentration, will reduce 
our industrial productive power. It will set up 
new problems of transport. It will perhaps reduce 
our home production of food; certainly it will 
obstruct our ability to increase such production in 
times of need. 

At the moment Ministers and their departments 
are pre-occupied with defence questions. It may 
seem difficult to gain attention for this great question 
of planning. But, as we have already indicated, the 
right balance of use of the limited surface of Great 
Britain is essential to defence in many ways. And 
the unusually intense output of activity by all the 
societies and interests concerned with various aspects 
of the use of the land is evidence that the great 
changes now taking place threaten the health and 
amenities of the nation in many ways. If the 
difficulties of dealing with the subject are greater 
than in normal times, the urgency of dealing with 
it is also greater. A united and practical demand 
for such action as will stop the worst of the waste 
and damage that is being done would, under present 
conditions, be opportune, and in our view would be 
welcomed by a Government and a Parliament that 
must be concerned at the confusion that is being 
created but do not see clearly the right course in the 
absence of a lead from the planners. 


Degrees of General Agreement 


The extent to which public opinion has moved on 
this subject was indicated at the Cardiff Conference 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
which was attended, not specially by disciples of 
the decentralisation theory, but by a representative 
sample of the members of planning committees of 
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local authorities and their officers. A year or two 
ago such a Conference would have debated the 
large-scale tendency of town and country develop- 
ment as an interesting but slightly academic question. 
No such atmosphere prevailed this year. There 
was a universal and insistent consensu; of opinion, 
coming from great cities, small towns, and rural 
areas alike, that local planning is impotent to deal 
with the serious issue; with which we are faced, 
and that there must be a national plan, a national 
policy which will prescribe the broad pattern of the 
development of the country within which local and 
regional planning can work. 


Nor is there any doubt in the minds of those who 
have thought at all about the subject as to the 
principles on which such a plan and policy must be 
based. All agree that the size and density of our 
greater cities must be checked, in the interests alike 
of the cities themselves and of the rest of the nation, 
and that what remains of open country in their 
immediate neighbourhood ought to be preserved 
as open country. It is assumed on all hands (with 
what degree of prescience we do not know) that 
Sir Montagu Barlow’s Royal Commission will, as a 
result of its prolonged study of all the alternatives 
suggested, recommend practical methods for the 
restriction and guidance of the location of new 
businesses by some national agency, and the setting 
up of a national compensation fund, as a means of 
achieving these objectives, which are impracticable 
by mere local effort or control. At the same time 
there is an equally powerful and universal wish to 
prevent ribbon development and any other sort of 
scattered building. Everyone agrees that, so far 
as possible, the industrial population should be 
grouped in towns, and that a good many of our smaller 
towns, if properly planned, could accept additional 
industry and population with advantage. Some 
people, properly jealous for the integrity of the 
countryside, rather fear the deliberate creation of 
new towns, even of the garden city type. But no 
one, in view of the present trend of population, is 
pressing for the wholesale building of new towns— 
or indeed the setting-up of any more new centres 
than are necessitated for industrial reasons or to 
provide an alternative to the far more prodigal 
waste of land in the disorderly building around 
existing cities. The advocates of the garden city 
principle want to gather up most of the prospective 
building, business and residential, that would if 
left to locate itself, spoil much of the country, and 
group it in planned towns or planned extensions 
of small towns, economising land, utilising existing 
public services to the maximum consistent with 
decent housing standards, and giving as many people 
as possible the benefits of community life and 
culture. It is not possible to dam up the townsman’s 
desire for better surroundings, and the present 
attempt to immure slum families in architectural 
concentration camps will soorer or later revenge 
itself on our countryside as did the equally callous 
housing methods of an earlier Industrial Revolution. 
By planned grouping of workplaces and houses in 
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smallish towns it is possible to save the great bulk 
of our agricultural land from development, while 
still providing the open and healthy conditions to 
which every industrial worker should be entitled. 


Towards United Action 


Here, then, is the key idea on which town planners, 
preservers of the countryside, housing reformers, 
those concerned with national health, fitness and 
community welfare, and all the societies and organisa- 
tions having related objects, could. we think, unite 
for the purpose of rallying public opinion and 
persuading the Government and Parliament to the 
necessary action. We ask for nothing remote or 
Utopian. The Planning Front would be the 
simplest possible basic programme that would 
provide machinery to check the almost universally 
agreed excesses and errors in development, and 
promote the almost universally agreed principles of 
future development. All the organisations concerned 
with matters relating to town and country planning 
should, we suggest, consider whether the Planning 
Front programme, if adopted, would assist in their 
specialised activities, or at least not clash with them, 
and if so, should subscribe to it, while continuing 
their own work. 

It is impossible to give a full list of the groups 
and classes of organisations who should, for the 
advancement of their own aims, support the proposed 
Planning Front programme. They certainly include 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
the Playing Fields Association and all urban sports 
organisations and rambling societies, all housing 
organisations, allotment societies, parks and gardens 
societies, town amenity groups, civil defence groups, 
Councils of Social Service and other believers in 
community life, agricultural and horticultural 
organisations, planning and highway authorities, 
and transport societies, besides the professional 
planners. 

As to the words in which the programme of a 
Planning Front might be expressed, some discussion 
by the groups most directly concerned would be 
useful before any formula is widely promulgated ; 
though we feel assured that the essence of agreement 
already exists in a pretty wide circle. Our own 
suggestion is advanced as a basis for this discussion. 


IT CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


—Sir Richard Livingstone 


“a 


SUPPOSE many people walk, sometimes at 
any rate, from Folly Bridge to Osney along the 
river. It is a short, but singularly varied walk. 
There are a number of quaint old houses, there is 
the gasworks with a certain bizarre interest of its 
own, and then you come to the railway bridge 
where water is always dripping. I sometimes fancy 
that the water is the tears of the soul of the architect 
of the bridge condemned to weep for ever over the 
ugliness which he has created there. Then you go 
under the bridge and you come to a surprising and 
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lovely view—the work of the Divine Architect. 
There are the water meadows and the ‘ green- 
muffled’ Cumnor hills on which the speculative 
builder has not as yet done his worst and where you 
see the beneficent work of the Trust and of the 
Corporation and Mr. ffennell in the direction of 
Hinksey ; and you look down the broad green river 
valley, only broken by a line of grey poplars, towards 
Eynsham. That is the view you used to see. But 
to-day your eye is taken by a hideous stumpy red- 
brick building planted in the centre of this view, 
where it attracts the eye and absolutely ruins the 
prospect. It is the sort of work upon which, if the 
devil went up and down England specially spoiling 
natural beauty he might congratulate himself. But 
this is not the work of the devil. That illustrates 
one of the problems which anyone who cares about 
these things has to face. How are you going to 
prevent it ? There are a certain number of experts 
who care ; there are a number of private individuals 
who care; there are people in control, and local 
authorities who care ; but the mass of the opinion 
in this country is not stirred. There are too many 
people who have little idea what natural beauty is, 
still less of what architectural beauty is, who are not 
aware that there is such a thing as Town Planning, 
and that it can make a difference to their daily 
lives.” 
SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE, 
Oxford Preservation Trust Report. 


CITY GOVERNMENT 


Municipal Self Government in Britain, by 
G. Montagu Harris. P. S. King & Son. 330 pp 
plus biblio. and index. 15s. net. 

HIS is an interesting study of the actual 

working of local government in ten of the 
largest cities of Great Britain (excluding London), 
a task for which Mr. Montagu Harris is, of course, 
specially well fitted by his great knowledge of 
local government throughout the world. The 
study is taken first historically, and then under the 
headings of Constitution and Structure, the Com- 
mittee System, the Status and Duties of Officials 
and the Chief Functions of British Local Authorities 
Town planning is mentioned, but the status of 
planning officers and their relation to other officers 
is not specially discussed. Mr. Harris’s findings 
in general are that our cities do actually, as well 
as in theory, possess a considerable amount of 
self-government, but that the freedom of the Scottish 
cities is greater than that of the English. He 
thinks that freedom from central control can usefully 
be extended. On the vexed issue of the areas of 
administration, he rather favours the creation of 
regional authorities with powers over the services 
that require large areas, leaving intact the existing 
smaller authorities with somewhat reduced powers. 
In general the book is descriptive rather than 
controversial. It provides a useful guide to the 
problems of local government without, as a rule, 
attempting to solve them, 
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WREN’S PLAN 


HE reason for this article being written is not, 


T 


as one might reasonably believe, on account 
of my knowledge of town planning, and of my 


being familiar with Wren’s plan in particular ; 
but rather an inquiry into the design by Wren, 
which is talked about by everybody, and in a 
constant degree of familiarity, totally out of 
proportion to the knowledge which people have of 
the plan or its particular meaning. 

The average person will say, in discussing the 
townplanning of London, that it is a great pity 
that Wren’s scheme never came to pass ; yet I 
warrant that if you ask them what Wren’s scheme 
implied, the average person would be at a loss to 


describe, even roughly, what the Renaissance 
architect set out to achieve. 
That is why the article is being written: it 


pretends to be no more than a simple explanation 
of the plan; and it may, in conclusion, and in 
common with every other writer on this particular 








FOR LONDON 


By R. MYERSCOUGH-WALKER 


subject, lead me to suggest that it is a great pity 
the scheme was never carried out 

The story is simple, and is concerned with the 
destruction of the City of London by fire in 1666 ; 
during which conflagration the best part of the 
city within the walls (with the exception of the 
north-east corner) was destroyed completely enough 
to warrant the rebuilding of the whole city on an 


entirely new basis. 
Wren, as Deputy Surveyor of His Majesty’s 
Works, actually made a survey ; and immediately 


after the fire, the plan was submitted to the King 
and Council. In so doing, he ran neck and neck 
with John Evelyn, who submitted a plan almost 


simultaneously. 

History about this time shows quite simply the 
decay which had set in on the mediaeval period 
The Gothic had ripened, and the 
which was burnt down, 
or if you like, 


of architecture. 
City of London, 
of a rather disorderly, 


consisted 
romantic and 
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medieval arrangement of streets and disposition 
of buildings which had no relation to orderly town 
planning. The Renaissance of architecture, with 
its revival of classic learning, had_ recently been 
introduced into England from Italy by such men 
as Inigo Jones; and it was Wren who crystallised 
this new movement into the definite Renaissance 
style as it became known in England. This new 
plan of London, therefore, gives a classic form of 
thought superimposed on the medieval ruins; 
and the classic alphabet of long streets and vistas 
of the gridiron sites and the monumental approaches 
through gates is the clue to this form of planning. 


The sociological growth which had moved from 
the Church to big business, shows itself clearly in 
the Royal Stock Exchange being the dominant of 
the plan ; placed in a position which is now occupied 
by the Royal Exchange. St. Paul’s is a second 
dominant, as the Metropolitan Cathedral; and 
the site in this case is the present site of St. Paul’s. 
What Wren did was to create around the Royal 
Exchange all the buildings which related to the 
finance of the city. There is the Post Office, the 
Excise Office, the Mint, and the new Insurance 
buildings ; and the all-important Goldsmiths’ build- 
ings flank the two main sides of the Exchange. 


The Exchange building forms a vista from London 
Bridge, which was the only bridge crossing the 
Thames ; and I can best describe it by putting 
myself in the position of a traveller making this 
journey. If I write it in the present tense, then 
it may convey more vividly the plan as it might 
appear to us now, had it been built. 

In crossing over London Bridge from Southwark, 
one enters a large circus, from which radiate various 
wide roads. Shooting off to the left is a large 
boulevard which leads directly to the Royal Ex- 
change, and which crosses midway in its journey 
the main street which runs from St. Paul’s to 
the Tower (along what is now Cannon Street). 
The other roads which radiate from this point 
lead to circuses which intersect this wide road ; 
and, sharp right and left of us is the wide Embank- 
ment, leading on the one hand to the Tower and 
the Customs House, and on the other towards 
the Embankment on which are placed some of the 
main city company buildings. As we walk along 
this road leading to the Royal Exchange, we cross 
a number of streets not quite at right angles to 
our path; and towards the Exchange we intersect 
a number of reticulated streets which surround this 
dominant, the principal street of which contains 
a number of the city churches. 


Arriving at the Exchange, we can pass on our left 
hand towards the City of Westminster, and immedi- 
ately before reaching the city walls, come across 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, having as its background 
the Doctor’s Commons. 

At Ludgate is the vast monumental approach 
to the city ; and as we pass through it and along 
Fleet Street, we cross a wide waterway which is 
the Fleet River ; just beyond the approach is the 
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vast circus, surrounded by reticulated streets again, 
which forms this monumental approach to the city. 

A curious fact in the plan, and a fact which has 
been pointed out by writers as a fault, is the lack 
of any 90 deg. angles at the junctions of the street 
blocks. It is possible that this would have created 
planning troubles—yet Wren was possessed of a 
fine brain and this plan was a preliminary affair 
of a scheme which was never carried out. It 
seems reasonable to suppose, therefore, that such 
difficulties would have been eliminated in the 
interpretation of the plan. 

There are, of course, a good many other features 
to the plan which can best be experienced by 
following the plan through the various streets, 
much as one would do in walking through them. 
You will find that in almost every direction in 
which you proceed, formal Renaissance scenes 
face you, and create innumerable pictorial composi- 
tions in the classic manner. 

Haussmann’s Paris has that same quality, and 
in the development of the central part of Paris, 
a round and beyond the Are de Triomphe, you 
may sense the echo of what Wren might have done 
for London. 


I repeat, town planning is not my forte, and it is 
no doubt unwise, on that score, for me to attempt 
to draw any conclusion in connection with this 
17th century design. 


Such knowledge as I acquired during my town 
planning course suggests that the complicated 
mechanism of a city of the 20th century is not 
possible of being put down in as simple a way as 
Wren’s plan suggests. There are the communica- 
tions that we now have, and which he could not 
have foreseen—the sociological tendency towards 
a’ democracy which collects people together in 
one herd that numbers 15,000,000, and for which 
this plan does not allow. There is the accommoda- 
tion for industry, the financial importance of 
site values, the railway termini, the provision of 
parking facilities—a hundred and one elements 
which result from the machine, and which could 
not be left out of any town plan to-day. 


One can say this with truth. That whatever 
faults the plan may possess, it would, had it been 
built, have been an infinitely easier London to 
handle than the city we have created for ourselves— 
and for that reason alone we are bound to say— 
“Tt is a great pity that the plan of London by 
Sir Christopher Wren was never carried out.”’ 


There is, of course, much more to it than that, 
and, in the space at my disposal, little chance 
of enlarging on it at any length. 

Briefly, then, the city is one confined (for the 
most part) within the walls of the older London. 
It is, in short, a walled city, and the walled city 
came into being as a defence mechanism against 
invasion. The need for such defence had disappeared 
by the time of Wren to a great extent, and there 
is something strange about the new city being so 
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confined. It came about, I suppose, by the limita- 
tion imposed on Wren in so far as rebuilding only 
that part of London which had been destroyed by 
fire—that is, the old part within the old walls. 

The question arises as to what would have 
happened as the city expanded ; and it is one of the 
basic facts about town planning that it is useless 
to create a beautifully ordered centre and a 
straggling mass of outskirts. The result is best 
described by the word inorganic ; and Amsterdam 
is an example of a city that has grown along 
organic lines and remains at its fullest extent, a 
satisfactory whole. 

Again, Frank Lloyd Wright has, quite rightly, 
pointed out that the speed of communications 
and the vulnerability of attack by air has rendered 
the city obsolete. 

How, then, can we conclude ? 


Simply by stating that Wren’s London would 
have been infinitely preferable to the one we have. 
The new London must progress beyond what Wren 
laid down as the model city. 


MODERN HOUSE DESIGN 


“The Book of the Modern House: A Panoramic 
Survey of Contemporary Domestic Design.” Edited 
by Patrick Ahercrombie. Hodder & Stoughton. 
1939. 378 pp. 20s. 


HIS is one of the best collections in book 

form of photographs and plans of houses 
built in recent years, mostly in Britain, that we 
have seen. The choice appears at first sight whim- 
sical, since it is left to eleven people to range at will 
in their allotted spheres of the Country House, 
the Country Cottage, the Town House, the Suburban 
House, the Ready Built House (charming euphemism 
for the offspring of the speculative builder), the 
Working Man’s House, Coastal Houses, the House 
in its Suburban and Country Setting, the Contem- 
porary House, the House in Sweden, and the House 
in America. Chapters on Interiors and on Furniture 
conclude the volume. 


In a genial introduction so characteristic of 
Professor Abercrombie that you can hear the eager 
accents of his voice, he affects to submerge his own 
taste and wisdom in an oil-bath of editorial tolerance, 
but the old Adam is fortunately not entirely cowed 
by those of his collaborators who, as he most 
winningly insinuates, take their inspiration from 
the house-boat and the aquarium. He rightly 
stresses the great importance of the problem of the 
architecture of houses in large gfoups, as for example 
in the suburbs and housing estates—a problem few 
have solved. To design the isolated house, for which 
usually ‘more money is available, is a comparatively 
easy matter, and in many cases there are a variety 
of possible alternative solutions, from the sensitive 
adaptation of local tradition to the partial humanisa- 
tion of a show-case for penguins. The book shows 
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that each of these extremes may, with skill, be made 
acceptable by sufficient skill. It also shows how dull, 
and even repellent, either may be when there is 
imitation without the flame of taste. I have often 
thought that in the design of houses in large groups 
what is missing is the imaginative realisation by the 
architect that every house is for some individual 
family a home, and that even though he has to 
standardise to a large extent, prolonged thought 
ought to be given to the positioning and possible 
variation of details of every house in the scheme 
and to every change of level of the site. The boredom 
of the artist is the curse of all arts. Not only does 
it lead to extravagances which are dead (or which 
“lose their chic’ as Professor Abercrombie says) 
before the general public have begun to catch up 
with them, but when the art is practical and per- 
manent, it really amounts to a sacrifice of people 
of several generations to the mental weakness of 
one man who abuses the great privilege of creative 
design. The cure for this boredom is a better 
sociological understanding. Given that under- 
standing, the problem of an estate of detached and 
semi-detached houses, instead of being a burden, 
ought to be as fascinating as the problem of a 
sonnet-sequence must have been to Shakespeare. 
Some of the criticism of Welwyn and Letchworth 
in this book (for example that by Mr. Clifford 
Holliday, who puts in a good plea for the small town), 
though not entirely unjustified, has the super- 
ficiality of the mere aesthetic and mechanistic 
synthesis. The experience gained in actual practice 
at the two garden cities is far more important and 
has received far less study than it deserves. It is 
so far good that some of the moderns have re- 
discovered the relation between the house and the 
street, and are feeling their way to the relation of 
both to the town. When they rediscover the man, 
the woman and the children within the house, the 
synthesis will be more interesting, and much 
nonsense now talked will ‘lose its chic.” 


F. J.0. 


ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 


Men and the Fields. By Adrian Bell. 
8s. 6d. 


HIS is a characteristic Batsford book, amazing 

value for money, with a text that more than 
adequately serves its purpose, and with illustra- 
tions—in this case drawings and lithographs by 
John Nash—which would make any volume dis- 
tinguished. It is a book about the English country- 
side and English countrymen, written from first- 
hand experience. It tells the story of the fight that 
rural England is waging, not merely against the 
ever-approaching town but for survival itself. No 
one who is interested in the country’s oldest but 
most neglected industry can afford not to read this 
book. Mr. Adrian Bell is to be congratulated on a 
fine survey, his publishers on a piece of craftsmanship 
seldom excelled. 


Batsford. 
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P.E.P. Report on 
Location of Industry 


Report on the Location of Industry. 
Present Trends in Great Britain Affecting Industrial 
Location and Regional Economic Development, with 
Proposals for Future Policy. By P.E.P. 303 pp. 
and index. Is. €d. 

T is a commonplace of geography and economics 

that the situation and growth of towns has been 
very greatly influenced, indeed largely determined, 
by the developments of industry. Every schoolboy 
knows, or once knew, that mining villages grow up 
on the coalfields, that iron and steel towns grow up 
in situations convenient to iron ore and coal, that 
many of the towns of Lancashire were based on the 
development of the cotton industry, and so on. 
Until recently, however, the study of the location of 
industry even by geographers and economists has 
been perfunctory. Economists have tended to treat 
the subject rather as one of academic interest 
to the public, and of genuine importance only to 
industrialists themselves. It has been too easily 
assumed that the people who have chosen sites for 
industry in the past have known exactly what they 
were doing from the industrial point of wiew and 
have therefore, indirectly, well-served the interests 
of the community by promoting the maximum 
efficiency of production. 


Not Completely Rigid 

Planners, similarly, have taken a very perfunctory 
view of the location of industry. They have followed 
the assumption of the economists that the existing 
distribution has been based on vitally important 
considerations of cost and convenience and must, 
therefore, be accepted as a given factor rather than 
treated as a subject for control. Those who have 
advocated the decentralisation of the great cities, 
of whom the most definite were the Garden City 
propagandists, have realised, but not always very 
clearly, that the conditions governing the position 
of industry were not completely rigid, and the 
latter in particular have urged for many years that 
social considerations, especially the health and 
happiness of the industrial workers, are a factor of 
importance in the efficiency of industry itself. 
They, therefore, have had no hesitation in urging 
industrialists individually to decentralise existing 
businesses or new businesses to new towns, to the 
suburbs, or to the country. As is well known, in 
a number of instances industrialists alive to the 
importance of these human considerations have 
followed their advice and established their factories 


A Survey of 


By F. J. OSBORN 


in new towns or other places away from the city 
centres. But this method of pure persuasion is of 
course consistent with the faith, still held by some 
planners, that the location of industry is a matter 
for the sole decision of industrialists, and that it is 
economically dangerous to qualify their responsi- 
bility with any measure of social or public influence. 

Despite the efforts of the decentralisers, and 
despite the general conviction spreading all through 
society that the growth of the great towns is un- 
desirable and even dangerous, the great towns have 
continued to grow with accelerating speed right 
up to the present moment. Though the fact that 
the growth of towns is in the last resort based upon 
the growth of industry and business in the towns 
was a commonplace of thought, it cannot be denied 
that it is only within the last seven or eight years 
that the town-planning movement has begun to see 
that unless the location of industry can be socially 
controlled, it is impossible to set limits to the local 
growth of population. 


Creation of New Towns 

The Garden Cities Association has fully realised 
this point and within the last few years has added 
to its advocacy of the specific creation of new towns 
the proposal for a judicious national guidance of the 
location of industry with a view to stopping the 
growth of the larger cities, preventing the sporadic 
spread of industry and population in the rural areas 
and, so far as practicable, concentrating new 
industrial development in the smaller existing 
towns as well as in new garden cities. This has 
involved careful consideration of the organs of 
government that would be necessary for guidance 
on a national scale. It may fairly be said that the 
case for national and regional planning has received 
a new and decisive impetus from the discovery that 
the guidance of the location of industry is the key to 
the movements of population, the growth of towns, 
the preservation of the countryside and the general 
introduction of some sort of order into national 
development. 

A similar line of thought has inspired the brilliant 
group of economists and students of politics working 
in the P.E.P. organisation, whose report on the 
Location of Industry has just appeared. Work on 
this report was started before the appointment of 
the Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribu- 
tion of the Industrial Population, and to some extent 
the report overlaps the evidence given to the 
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Commission by the Ministry of Labour, the Board 
of Trade and other departments and institutions. 
Some of this evidence, notably that of the Ministry 
of Labour, provides a very comprehensive study of 
the general distribution of industry in this country, 
and the general body of evidence and the P.E.P. 
Report, taken together, may be said to have put out 
of date the sections of all text books dealing with the 
location of industry in Great Britain. 


Choice of Site 

The P.E.P. Report examines the present location 
of industry in Great Britain and the various methods 
of measuring it. The factors which have decided 
the choice of site by industrialists are carefully 
weighed, though in a healthily scientific spirit and 
without the respectful awe that has vitiated previous 
assessments in this field. The trading estates, which 
are a new and very significant development because 
they represent one aspect of the introduction of the 
planning idea into industrial settlement, are fairly 
fully studied. The report then goes on to consider 
the effects of location of industry from the social 
point of view. It is emphasised that the community 
has an over-riding interest in the right use of land, 
and is injured by the creation of derelict sites, by 
the pollution of the air and rivers, by serious 
fluctuations in employment, by the waste of capital, 
and by the herding of population together in 
excessively large towns. 

A very valuable section of the report discusses 
the different types of town that result from the 
economic tendencies at work in the location of 
industry, and the cultural characteristics set up 
respectively in towns of different sizes and in the 
country. There is then a chapter on the vital 
matter of defence and the vulnerability of industries 
and of towns. The survey concludes with an 
examination of the regional aspects of the problem 
and the need for balanced development within the 
various regions into which the population is at 
present grouped. 

System of Licensing 

Finally the report comes to what should be the 
aims of a national industrial policy and makes 
proposals for a system of licensing of new factories 
under the authority of an Industrial Development 
Commission. 

The group come down quite definitely in favour 
of State guidance of the general location of industry, 
the economic justification for such a departure being 
well summarised in the following extract (p. 212) :— 

‘“.,, Any examination of the questions involved 
in the location of industry is intimately bound up 
with one salient aspect of the wider problem, namely, 
the effect, upon economic life and social progress, 
of the ebb and flow of regional industrial prosperity, 
as influenced by the interference of many controllable 
external factors. The Board of Trade maintained 
before the Royal Commission on the Geographical 
Distribution of the Industrial Population that, 
with certain exceptions, ‘individual choice has 
on the whole placed industry where the individual 
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employer has found it economically most advan- 
tageous to place it.’ Even when this statement is 
examined from the limited economic viewpoint of 
the individual industrialists, its validity is question- 
able. And even if it were valid in this limited sense, 
it is extremely doubtful whether the continuance 
of this process is conducive to the long-term interests 
of the industrialist himself or to the long-term 
requirements of the community as a whole. It need 
not be disputed that most industrialists do succeed 
in choosing a location which is economic in the sense 
that it enables them to make profits, but it is 
doubtful if they succeed in choosing the most 
suitable location. In any case, the extent to which 
a location can be judged economic in the sense 
that it enables production to be carried on at a 
profit is relative. Under conditions of perfect 
competition, it could safely be assumed that the 
location of a plant in a site that was uneconomic 
in relation to the site occupied by a competitor 
would result eventually in bankruptcy for the 
promoter and the liquidation of his enterprise. 
In practice, competition never was perfect in the 
strict use of the term, and owing to the trend of 
social developments and of industrial organisation 
itself in recent years, the imperfections are becoming 
steadily greater. The representatives of the Board 
of Trade did not point out that the factors deter- 
mining the economically most advantageous sites 
are no longer ‘ natural,’ but are largely the result 
of the attempts of a large number of public 
authorities to administer piecemeal a welter of 
services which greatly influences the decisions of 
entrepreneurs. 


‘** Economic ’’ Location 

“The odds against the selection, even by the 
most far-sighted industrialist, of a location which 
will remain ‘ economic’ for him, even in the most 
limited sense, for a long period, are continually 
lengthening both on account of the tendencv 
towards an increasing rate of technological change 
and owing to the multiplication of extraneous and 
unpredictable factors which are capable at any. time 
of altering the assumptions on which the initial 
choice was made. It is at this stage that a practical 
interest by the State in the choices of industrialists 
is justified.” 

Once it is realised that the State is, in many ways, 
and by no means always for good, already influencing 
the location of industry, the first necessity is for a 
clearing up of State policy. ‘‘ The State needs to 
set its own house in order.’’ Next, it must check 
the waste of natural resources, even though such 
waste produces immediate material gain. And 
it must have power to prevent the settlement of 
industry in ways dangerous to national security. 

A useful distinction is proposed between the 
‘siting ’’ of industry (essentially a local matter 
within a town, and amenable to ordinary town- 
planning methods, though at present the technical 
requirements of industry itself usually receives scant 
consideration) and “ location ’’ of industry (in which 
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a balance has to be struck between the varied 
economic requirements of the community and the 
requirements of the manufacturer). Once this 
distinction is fully understood, even though the 
choice of terms is arbitrary, the case for national 
planning becomes unanswerable. 

It is impossible, and perhaps unnecessary for our 
readers, to describe fully the arguments by which 
this Report leads up to its practical proposals. 
But it will be of interest to set out a summary of 
these proposals and to indicate where they differ 
from other proposals that have recently been. made. 

The Report proposes the setting-up of an 
Industrial Development Commission (a) to assist 
industrialists with advice on choice of sites and 
other matters relating to industrial development 
and (b) to co-ordinate the policies pursued. by the 
central and local government authorities, public 
utilities and other public institutions, through 
advice to the Government. 

Status of Crown Office 

The Commission would have the status of a Crown 
Office, and would consist of six members, appointed 
for a fixed term and responsible to “ a senior Cabinet 
Minister without departmental duties.”” In effect it 
would be a new department, with its own estimates. 
It would have a staff consisting partly of civil 
servants, with a permanent head who would rank 
as head of a major department, but non-Civil Service 
staff would also be employed. It would also appoint 
technical advisory committees. 

Except that in the title of the Commission special 
emphasis is given to its function of guiding industrial 
location, the proposed Industrial Development 
Commission is similar in function to the National 
Planning Board suggested in the evidence of the 
Garden Cities Association. The Association obeyed 
a more strict law of legislative parsimony in con- 
templating that the new Commission might be 
responsible to the Minister of Health. Whether the 
P.E.P. proposal is the wiser one must depend upon 
judgment as to whether the Ministry of Health is 
already too large and unwieldy a department for 
such a new function, and whether within any 
existing Department a fresh start, with the necessary 
width of vision and power of rapid and decisive 
action, is in fact a possibility. Dr. Robson’s sugges- 
tion of responsibility to a separate but a subordinate 
Minister, analogous to the Secretary of Mines, is 
a possible solution if the link with statutory Town 
Planning is regarded as a decisive reason for 
preferring a location within the Health Ministry. 
Or the Planning Commission might, to follow 
another of Dr. Robson’s suggestions, be similar 
in status to the Electricity Commission, while still 
responsible to the Minister of Health. Our own view 
is that there should certainly be a Commission 
rather than a single minor Secretary, and that it 
should exercise all the present planning functions 
of the Ministry, in order to preserve full co-ordina- 
tion with regional and local planning. In that case 
one section under its direction would deal with the 
working-out of a national plan or policy for the 
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broad guidance of the surface development of town 
and country, being “‘ advisory ’’ only in the sense 
in which any section of a department technically 
“advises ’’ its head—that is, in effect, deciding 
within the limits of authority given to it. Another 
section would deal with the licensing of new factories 
and factory extensions on a policy consistent with 
the national plan. A third section would exercise 
the functions of the present section dealing with 
local Town and Country Planning. 


Use of Land Surface 


It seems essential that the Commission. should 
be concerned with all national questions of the use 
of land surface, otherwise the Research and Pub- 
licity functions awarded to it by P.E.P. would 
be exercised on an unprofitably narrow basis. 
Research into “factors affecting the efficient 
operation of industry” is vitally important, but 
as the results will also determine housing policy, 
public services, and many related matters which 
are surveyed in Town and Country Planning, the 
assembly of data on all these subjects must be 
correlated, and we prefer the wider title and wider 
conception of a National Planning Commission. 

This view is reinforced on an examination of the 
programme outlined by P. E. P. for their Industrial 
Development Commission. It is to offer inducements 
to industry to go to selected places, to put pressure 
on public service corporations, railway companies, 
and the L.P.T.B., with regard to their programmes 
of development, to promote and manage Trading 
Estates and even new towns, to clear derelict areas, 
and to make grants for preserving and creating 
amenities. Much as we admire the bold sweep of 
these recommendations, we cannot help thinking 
that in this too great a departure is made from the 
above-cited principle of legislative parsimony. <A 
separate Commission with all these functions would 
so much overlap existing Departments as to be in 
danger of producing a new centre of creative energy 
independent of other departments dealing with the 
same matters. We might need a Super-Commission 
to keep the Commission in step with the other 
sanctioning and controlling Ministries. The pro- 
posals of the Garden Cities Association provide for 
all the necessary new powers by means of the 
minimum extension of the functions of existing 
Departments. 

Two Functions 

On the other hand the P. E. P. proposals assemble 
under one organ of government two groups of 
functions that are not only separable, but that 
really require essentially different kinds of skill 
and experience ; namely, administrative control and 
constructive development. In their programme, the 
same Industrial Development Commission draws 
the general national pattern for the location of 
industry and population—which is a function of 
research, design, regulative limitation and guidance 
—and also does the actual work of building and 
financing trading estates and new towns, clearing 
derelict areas, and making grants for various public 
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works. The Garden Cities Association were on safer 
and perhaps more orthodox ground in separating 
these two functions. The one is analogous to that 
of the Building Surveyor of a local authority ; the 
other is analogous to that of the Builder or Public 
Works Contractor. Possibly, though not necessarily, 
the bodies responsible for these entirely different 
jobs of work might be responsible to the same 
Minister. But they are entirely different jobs of 
work, suited to entirely different sorts of experts. 
P. E. P. make many valuable suggestions as to 
the constructional work that ought to be put in 
hand. But it does seem that the actual carrying 
out of such work should be entrusted to a central 
body not concerned with research, planning, advice 
or licensing. And much of the work of which the 
need would emerge from the National Plan could 
in fact be carried out by existing local authorities, 
by private enterprise, or by authorised associations, 
if the requisite finance and subsidies were made 
available on the lines suggested by the Garden 
Cities Association. 

These criticisms, however, are concerned with 
questions of technique and procedure. They are 
important, because there is not much chance of 
getting early action unless methods can be suggested 
which involve the least disturbance and rearrange- 
ment of existing authorities and powers that is 
consistent with achieving the desired result. 

But though some of these practical proposals 
are open to further discussion, there is no doubt as 
to the enormous value of the P. E. P. Report, nor 
as to the essential soundness of its general outline 
of a necessary policy. Its great merit is that it has 
done in advance much of the work that would 
face a National Planning Commission, especially 
in the sphere of the location of industry. Indeed, 
the National Planning Commission is fortunate in 
having its capital almost over-subscribed in advance 
now that this weighty mass of scientific data is 
added to the technical evidence given to the Barlow 
Royal Commission. Let us hope it will not waste 
away and get out of date before Sir Montagu signs 
his Report and the National Planning Commission 
is appointed and gets to work ! 


ARE WE ALLAGREED..? 


Opinions From Press and Platform 
Dirge 


HEY swung out a big new by-pass 
When the first was a choke-fuli street : 
The glorious day isn’t far away 
When London and Liverpool meet, 
And nothing remains of England 
Where the country used to be 
But roads run straight through a housing estate 
And a single specimen Tree. 
—Mrs. PoLiarD, Cornwall C.P.R.E. 
Location of Industry 
URING a recent visit to London I was appalled 
by the growing congestion of the once so beautiful 
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inner fringe of the city, the uncontrolled spread of 
huge masses of bungalows over what, oniy a few 
years ago, was lovely open country, and the intrusion 
of the new industries into districts formerly regarded 
as “‘ select.” 

Glasgow and Edinburgh have been repeatedly 
adjured to take warning from the “ dreadful 
example” of London, and to adopt planning 
schemes that would ensure a rational distribution 
of population and industry. But the Trades House 
of Glasgow declined to support a strongly sponsored 
movement for the creation of a “ green belt ’’ round 
the city, and there is not much hope that Glasgow 
Corporation will adopt Sir William E. Whyte’s 
recommendation that the 6,000 new houses to be 
built should form a satellite town, well clear of the 
city, and with a lay-out for industries. 

Yet the reclassification of “ neutral zones’”’ and 
even of “reception areas’’ as areas from which 
population would have to be evacuated in war-time 
indicates the seriousness of the congestion problem ; 
while the success of the Hillington industrial estate 
shows what can be done by means of a planned 
lay-out. It looks as if the decisive move in the 
matter would have to come from the Government. 

‘“ Sunday Times.” 


Anti-Social 

T is not only big cities and towns that are being 
latretched out of all shape. When motorists hit 
on a charming village, set among trees and hillocks, 
they fancy the situation. There, they see, they could 
have their home. It would be within easy motor 
or train distance of their business centre. It would 
be so healthy for the family. And it would be a 
safe hidey-hole from air raids. 

All of these are pleasing prospects which everybody 
would like to secure for himself and his household. 
And there is no reason why they should not be 
secured, if the accumulating effect is not anti- 
social. But it is tending definitely to be so. 

“ Evening Times.” Glasgow. 


Open Space—And How 

NOTHER necessity of any housing scheme is 

a certain amount of private open space for every 
family. The large asphalte yards which surround 
most tenement blocks serve no useful purpose : 
they are admittedly open space ; they allow light 
and air to circulate round the lower flats ; but they 
are useless as playgrounds for small children. And 
that is one of the most serious drawbacks of tenement 
housing for families, the fact that young children 
have no place where they can be left safely to sleep 
or play in the open air. Balconies are no adequate 
solution. Only in a small back yard or garden, 
under the mother’s eye as she works, can small 
children safely play. With small houses, or with 
flats not more than two storeys high, this is possible. 
And furthermore in such a yard a man can indulge 
in those hobbies that mean so much to so many men 
—hobbies of which tenement life deprives them. 

P. F. REYNOLDs. 
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Does the Londoner Really Know.. ? 


By ROBIN HYDE 


Y dear Mr. Seasoned Brown! If you would 

only explain to me, fully but clearly, just one 
more little question: does the Londoner really 
know either his London, or the country world about 
it ? 

My dear Miss Colonial Green! He do, and he 
don’t. 

My dear Mr. Seasoned Brown! If you only knew 
how I hate the slip-shod incertitude of that way 
of speaking. 

My dear Miss Colonial Green! I’m only telling 
you the truth. Facts being facts. Every Londoner 
knows certain areas—those he was born in, has 
worked in, has picked out as favourite holiday 
resorts for Mum and Dad and the kids—better 
than you'll ever know them. He knows the 
houses that used to be; the old cusses who lived 
and died there. If he believes in ghosts, he even 
knows their ghosts, and if he don’t, he’s still proud 
of the family joke, in a dim way. He knows where 
the murders happened, when the help gave notice, 
and the reason why the cocky young sergeant is 
walking a beat to-day. That’s not the sort of 
knowledge you'll stroll through in a couple of hours, 
Miss Colonial Green, if you’ll pardon my saying so. 
But then again, there’s a lot the Londoner doesn’t 
know, and I’d say the same to his face. 

But, Mr. Seasoned Brown, why not? After 
all, London’s his city. 

Not so as you'd notice it. London’s the city the 
Londoner lives in, where things he never asked 
for or expected keep on happening to him in front 
of his own blinking eyes. London, what with the 
smoke, and the growth, and the pulling down of 
old places to shove in new breweries and what-not, 
and the traffic problem which would drive a chess 
expert off his crumpet, and, worst of all, those new 
brick-and-a-half suburbs with sour cream poured 
over the top, and the whole lot black as Satan inside 
a month, has become an extremely confusing place 
for the Londoner. He no longer knows rightly 
where he is: nor, Miss Colonial Green, to my way 
of thinking, does he properly care. His job isn’t 
so much to go hunting round London, or outside 
it, for the old places his Daddy might have known 
by heart. He nips into a tube, or hangs for dear 
life on a ’bus. When he gets home his one idea 
is to put his feet up, undo a button here and there, 
and let the Missus, the kids, the newspapers and 
the radio tell him all about it. 

Do you mean, Mr. Brown, that the Missus still 
gets about more than the average London man ? 

Well, Miss Green, you see the women can’t 
keep their fingers off the shopping and the beauty 
parlours ; no matter what walk of life they may 
amble in. That means they get to see a number of 
things by accident; though. of course, Miss, in- 


author of this season’s best seller 
“Dragon Rampant,”’ the story of 
the Sino-Japanese war. 


variably the women put the wrong construction 
on ’em. 

Do you think, Mr. Brown, that the average 
Londoner would see more of his own world and its 
surroundings if he had the chance ? 

Well, Miss Green, to my mind Bank Holidays 
put the final answer on that. Look at Kew Gardens, 
on a Bank Holiday. It isn’t so much the numbers 
in which they go there, but the awful an’ horrible 
discomfort in which they go there, also wait for a 
chance of getting home again. Buses piled up to 
the eyebrows: no getting on those little boats 
that run home Westminster way, unless you're 
prepared to wait anything between two and three 
hours, and then take a chance on standing up. 
And mind you, Miss Green, most of those Londoners, 
man and wife, have been on their feet all week. 
But the day before Bank Holiday some newspaper 
sticks in a paragraph about the bluebells being 
still out at Kew. Morning comes, the Missus 
sticks her head out into the soot and says, “ Fine 
day, Bill!’ and like a flock of migrating swallows, 
the pack of them are off. 

A little pathetic, I call it. 

Ah, Miss Green, doesn’t matter what you call 
it. That won't stop them from doing it. 

I didn’t want to stop it. Anyhow, Mr. Brown, 
what you say helps to explain something to me: 
the reason why these girls at Kensington Gardens 
hadn't ever seen the statue of Peter Pan. They 
hadn’t got the time. 

Nor possibly the inclination, Miss Green: though 
not having enough time puts a man off anything, 
and it even sometimes discourages a woman. 
Which reminds me, I promised to go on and meet 
Johnny and have a talk with him about that 
horse everyone's nagging about for the up-and-up 
So if you'll excuse me, I'll be off. 

Certainly, Mr. Brown 

So that leaves me with the story. In the first 
place, Peter Pan: Peter Pan’s little statue in 
Kensington Gardens must be famous. Otherwise, 
why do our London Stingies, the dear things, 
mail us all those Peter Pan postcards at Christmas ? 

Well, I found Kensington Gardens unaided ; 
also Millionaires’ Row, the swings, Energy, the 
Albert Memorial and Hall, a stone statue named 
Energy, enough trees and grass to suit all the 
sweethearts, a large round pond with a glorious 
black and scarlet ship tilting her sails among the 
white. ones, and the lovely Innes-carved tree stump, 
whose dwarfs, gnomes, animals, mermaids, make 
those grimacing, jerky screen dwarfs look such 
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asses. (And yet mothers even put soap images of 
them in the bathwater of their afflicted young !) 

Anyhow, in looking for Peter Pan I was up against 
it. Didn’t expect too much of the innocent by- 
sitters, but was sap enough to trust nice young 
policeman on point duty by Albert Memorial. 

“Yes, Miss,” he said, scooping up the traffic 
with one white-cuffed arm, “ Third path to left, 
then walk straight over the park to the far end.” 

Retired, thinking that perhaps no other central 
park path in the world suddenly presents observers 
with the view of seated backs of a camel, a lion, a 
sacred cow, an elephant, and a Coburg (Prince- 
Consort Albert). Of these, only the elephant 
outdoes the Coburg. 

Nice young policeman’s directions were not 
merely wrong, but the wrongest he could have given. 
On learning this from Hindoo student at far end 
of the gardens, I plodded back, passing Energy. 
“ All very well for you,” I thought, gazing at the 
statue’s scornful stone biceps, ‘‘ They gave you a 
horse.”’ 

But the Kiosk and its girls—three nice waitresses, 
a motherly-looking supervisor—were in one way 
the last straws: though their slice of pie and 
tankard of ale stood me well in this crisis. 

After feeding corpulent Kensington sparrows 
with crumbs, I put the stock question, ‘“ Please, 
where is the statue of Peter Pan?” 

Two of those nice girls had never heard of Peter. 
None had ever seen him. One, waving vaguely in 
the direction from which I had just plodded, said 
she thought it was somewhere over there. She had 
heard of it. 

There you are, Peter. Epstein, for one, ought 
to be pleased. 

By that time I had become too dull-dogged to 
leave Kensington Gardens without seeing Peter 
Pan—even though somebody said “Closing time, 
10 o’clock’”’ ; even though Peter Pan mightn’t be 
worth looking at, when one got there. 

A little child led me. At least, she was one of a 
pair of clear-eyed, clear-skinned English fourteen- 
year-olds, and wore a school uniform. Her direc- 
tions were precise as a bushman’s. As I passed 
the fountains among the yellow irises went off with 
a pop. Turn right from the Serpentine . .. . 
Exactly, and there, with Wendy’s impudently 
happy face looking up at him, Peter Pan blew his 
horn. 

I’m glad I came. A real rabbit bumped off from 
the bronze rabbits on the pedestal. White flowers 
lay on the grass, a mandarin duck stood on one leg 
and put head under wing, but an English one just 
squatted down. The last people in Peter’s solemnly 
green enclosure were a very new, tall soldier, and 
his sweetheart. As I left, he seemed to be telling 
her about the rabbits. 

The Kiosk is five minutes’ walk away from Peter 
Pan. Still, if I had eight to ten hours’ worth of 
standing up and smiling pleasantly at customers, 
I don’t think I’d be much interested in Kensington 
Gardens’ outer fringes myself. 
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Too much work : too much congestion, too many 
traffic difficulties. Every Londoner knows more 
of his own special preserves than any stranger: 
but does every Londoner know : 


(1). Where Sarah Siddons’ cream house with the 
green shutters is? What creeper falls from second 
storey to first ? 


Answer to that one: Top of Hampstead Heath, 
in one of the little side streets, sloping from the 
White Pond. Sarah picked a scarlet japonica. 

(2). Where to find the man who does business in 
open street with a large, live snake ? 


Answer to that: Club Alley, where the puppies 
are sold, especially on Sunday. Past the pups 
(many of them good fellows) one comes on some 
queer trades. Man with the snake sells ‘‘ Luckies.”’ 
I said his snake—four feet of it—was dead. He 
twined it round my neck. Far from being dead, 
it turned out to be affectionate, but had had the 
poison fangs removed. His “lucky” consists of 
sealed package containing a bean. Have invested 
in worse. 

(3). From which outlying suburb one has the 
best view of London’s river, factories, smoke ? 


Answer to that: Shooter’s Hill, once an old 
haunt of Dick Turpin’s, now close to Woolwich 
Arsenal. A big telescope, mounted on a hilly 
road, gives one a penny close-up of London, 
remarkable in clear weather. 

(4). Which London corner has the most pious 
little ring of names ? 

Answer to that: From Ludgate Hill (which has 
Harp Alley), turn into Ave Maria Lane. Opposite 
Amen Corner you have Paternoster Row. A step 
further along Ave Maria Lane brings you to pretty 
Amen Court. 

(5). When is a London garden not quite a London 
garden ? 

Answer to that: When it’s kept locked, as is 
true of many green gardens in London squares, a 
notice announcing that it is reserved for the use of 
actual property owners. This is, in point of fact, 
baloney. If you live in the square, ask your 
landlady for a key, and you'll get one. An old man 
will instantly arise and tell you that you mustn’t 
put a rug on that thar grass, but otherwise nobody 
will interfere. 

(6). In which hobby do London business girls 
vie with Oxford undergraduates ? 

Answer to that: Window-boxes. I’m not sure 
that a canvass of typists’ and shopgirls’ boxes 
throughout Bloomsbury, Notting Hill, Euston, etc., 
wouldn’t produce better results than one of Oxford’s 
colleges. 

(7). What does a mounted policeman carry, 
riding to a “‘ demonstration ? ” 

Answer to that: His silver-mounted ash plant. 
A cheerful mountie, riding along to assist at a 
Trafalgar Square argument in favour of some milk 
for some starving Spanish babies, told me that 
on occasions when trouble may arise, the boys 
never travel without their ash-plants. 
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A CRITICAL COMMENTARY 


ON CURRENT PLANNING AFFAIRS 


9 Beco popular demand for national planning now 
was voiced at the Cardiff Conference of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, and 
is discussed elsewhere in this issue. Occasionally 
even Parliament discusses this urgent question, but 
with a regrettable absence of the sense of urgency. 
On April 27, Mr. E. Smith, the Member for Stoke, 
asked the Prime Minister whether he is aware of 
the growing feeling amongst all sections of people 
that the time has arrived for national planning in 
order that the resources of the nation can be 
developed and utilised in accordance with modern 
requirements ; and will he consider the best steps 
to take to deal with this matter or appoint a select 
committee to consider and report as soon as possible 
on the best methods of achieving this object ? 

The Prime Minister replied that the questions 
involved were under the Government’s constant 
consideration. Without entering upon any discussion 
as to the political attitude of the Government to 
diverse questions, it is surely obvious that, beset 
as the Government is in the international field with 
the most difficult problems any government has 
ever been called upon to resolve, the question of 
national planning is one which cannot be met by 
any part-time consideration of the needs. Here 
Parliament lags behind the country. An intensive 
drive is necessary in order to bring the Government 
into line with public opinion. 

One grows a little weary too of the ease with 
which Ministers dismiss all discussion of the subject 
by referring to the fact that there is a Royal 
Commission sitting. For example, Mr. Noel Baker 
on May 11 asked the Minister of Health whether 
it was his intention to introduce legislation to secure 
more effective town and country planning, and to 
ensure the better preservation of the countryside. 
Mr. Strauss, in a supplementary question, urged 
the necessity of fresh legislation before further 
national assets were irretrievably ruined. Mr. 
Elliot, glad no doubt of a way of escape, suggested 
that it would be discourteous for him to express 
an opinion in advance of the Report of the Royal 
Commission. Such expressions of opinion by 
Ministers merely encourage the hope that when the 
Royal Commission does at length report, its report 
will be of such a character as to hasten the advent 
of real planning rather than to postpone it for 
another decade. 


The County Councils Association, we are glad 
to note, has appointed a special Sub-Committee 


to consider the desirability of the creation of a 
National Planning Commission. 
* * * 

If you decide to go to Windermere this summer, 
you would be well advised not to approach the 
lake from Manchester. If you do, your eye will be 
assaulted by no fewer than 755 roadside advertise- 
ments on the way. These include 105 wooden 
hoardings, each carrying several advertisements, 
531 large advertisements on gable ends, and a 
miscellaneous collection of field signs, bridge adver- 
tisements, and even slogans which shout from the 
roof-tops. In this enumeration are not included the 
small trade advertisements displayed by shopkeepers 
on or adjacent to their premises. We cordially 
second Mr. Ivor Brown’s recommendation that the 
public should resolve not to buy anything offensively 
advertised. 

* * * 

Bailie Alec Ritchie, of Glasgow, is to be con- 
gratulated on the suggestions he made at the recent 
Conference of the Scottish National Housing and 
Town Planning Council at Rothesay. Bailie Ritchie 
said that the whole question of the practical applica- 
tion of town planning principles on a national basis 
in Scotland should be examined by a committee 
of experts, who would report to the Council. Sir 
William E. Whyte, President of the Scottish Branch 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
and a member of the Council, immediately accepted 
the proposal, which was received with approval 
by the delegates. 

Stressing the need for such a Committee, which 
would have for its primary object the outlining of 
the best plan for Scotland, Sir William deplored 
the establishment of Government aircraft factories 
and armament works “ without regard to anybody 
or anything and without Local Authorities being 
consulted.”’ 

At other sessions of the Congress both Sir William 
and ex-Bailie Mrs. Mann put forward proposals for 
the establishment of Garden Cities in Scotland. 
These proposals too were received with acclamation 
by the Conference. 

* * * 

It is interesting to have the statement by Coun- 
cillor Berry, the Chairman of the L.C.C. Town 
Planning and Buildings Committee, that while he 
himself prefers single-family houses to flats, “ it is 
an irony of fate that as Chairman of the L.C.C. 
Committee I have approved more flatsthan almost 
anybody else in the kingdom.” A conviction of 
sin, as any member of the Salvation Army would 
assure you, is the first step to reform, and it is to 
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be hoped that Mr. Berry’s appearance on the penitent 
stool was not merely a momentary resurrection of 
virtue. Much as we admire some of the great work 
accomplished by the L.C.C., and by its present 
administrators, we cannot but indict them for their 
failure to tackle the problem of London in the bold 
and imaginative way that they promised they would 
in the pre-majority election addresses. 
* * * 

An amusing controversy was conducted in The 
New Statesman, when Sir Raymond Unwin and 
Mr. F. J. Osborn joined forces against a provocative 
article by Dr. Harold Roberts, and later against 
all comers. Starting with an indictment of tenement 
flats, Dr. Roberts was led away from the main 
issues by the allure of Kensal House and by the 
charm of Miss Denby, but what was really significant 
and important was the admission by everyone, 
including Miss Denby, that flats are a second best. 

* * * 

Vienna flats used to exercise quite an unwarranted 
attraction for members of the British Socialist 
movement. They apparently now exercise a similar 
attraction for the anti-Socialist forces on Glasgow 
Corporation, and it is odd to read that Mr. James 
Gray, the Leader of the Opposition in the Glasgow 
Council Chamber, joined with the I.L.P. members 
in defeating the Labour administration, when the 
Labour members declined to entertain the idea of 
building a block of working-class tenements on the 
Vienna model. Such a proposal is sheer re-action 
from whatever quarter it comes, and the Vienna 
Socialists of the pre-Hitler days would be the first 
to say that they entered upon a policy of flat- 
building as a regrettable necessity rather than as 
a desirable expedient. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


HE International Federation for Housing and 

Town Planning has commenced the publication 
of this new series of notes in French, German, and 
English, with the objects of establishing closer 
connection than has been possible through the 
pages of the quarterly Journal between the members 
of the Federation, and of publishing as promptly 
as possible brief, though comprehensive, reports 
of major events affecting planning in all the countries 
of the world. In effect this is an international 
news-sheet for planners. 

In the first issue, Number 1, 1939, there is a 
summary of the main topics to be discussed at the 
International Housing and Town Planning Congress 
at Stockholm, July 8th to 15th, 1939, among these 
being town planning and local traffic, and the 
administrative basis of national planning. 

The view that the building of healthier and larger 
dwellings for the poorer classes is a national 
necessity if unemployment and the declining 
birth-rate are ever to be improved, was expressed 
at a congress of the French section of the Inter- 
national Federation last June, and there is now 
an indication that in Denmark this is realised also 
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as one of the best means of keeping the agricultural 
workers on the land. 

On the other hand, it is reported that in Brussels 
a tunnel connecting the north and centre of the 
city is nearly complete, and while this may relieve 
surface congestion to a very large extent at the 
moment, it makes the development of new urban 
“pseudopodia ’’ inevitable, thus eventually in- 
creasing central congestion and the attendant 
housing horrors. 

Another aspect of planning for living is given in 
the Notes. While it is stated with pride that the 
first scientific institute for smoke and soot research 
was founded in Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., one of the 
sootiest towns in the world, as compensation the 
United States claims to have the highest average 
number of bathrooms per thousand population ! 

The Federation has this year a German President 
(Dr. Strélin) and much interesting data is presented 
as to planning in Germany, which is essentially 
on a national scale. Every encouragement is 
given for the building of small settlements, by 
special loans on which the payment of interest is 
deferred. In connection with slum clearance in 
Berlin, costs of removal from the city are paid if 
habitable dwellings are thus made available. More 
and better housing for more and fitter people 
seems to be the policy of the Reich. 

The reports from Italy deal, of course, with the 
foundation of the new towns, particularly Carbonia 
in the Sardinian coalfields, which now has 12,000 
inhabitants and is intended ultimately to reach 
24,000. Italy has recently published standard 
types and specifications for homesteads, chiefly 
for colonies on the outskirts of the towns and in 
the country, but also for some tenement blocks in 
cities. 

Poland is reported as having a severe overcrowding 
problem, and it is stated that 65 per cent. of the 
population live in dwellings of one or two rooms, 
there being an average of 3°85 persons to the one-room 
dwelling and 2°25 to the two-room dwelling. 
While 131,000 new living-rooms are _ required 
annually, the present production is only 35,000 
annually. 

The percentage of area required in zoning for 
industry is referred to in the report for the New 
York region. Theoretically it is stated, on the 
average 2 per cent. of a city’s area is used for 
business purposes, but in Farmingdale, New York, 
20 per cent. of the city is zoned for business, while 
in New Jersey the area is 23 per cent. The New 
York Regional Plan Association is also concerned 
about the excessive density of multiple-family 
areas. 

The Notes include an exhaustive bibliography 
of the literature of every nation on subjects relating 
to town and country planning, from leisure to 
land utilisation, and from the design of flats to 
decentralisation. The co-operation of everyone 
interested in the subject is invited by the 
International Federation and reports and items 
of information will be welcomed. 
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REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


Character, Growth, Education. By Fritz Kiinkel, 
M.D. Lippincott Company. 15s. net. 

R. KUNKEL is as famous in the United States 

as he is in Europe as a child psychologist, and 
in this book he deals not only with the child as an 
individual, but with the child as a member of a 
group. Those who heard Sir Walter Langdon- 
Brown speak at Cambridge will be interested in the 
ideas expressed by Dr. Kiinkel. 


Rock Gardens. By W. E. Shewell-Cooper. The 
Epworth Press. 2s. 6d. 


HIS excellent little book is well illustrated, 

and Mr. Shewell-Cooper brings his expert 
knowledge and his simplicity of exposition to the 
service of all who wish to construct rock gardens. 


Scotland Under Trust. By Robert Hurd. Adam & 
Charles Black, Ltd. 6s. 


HIS book gives the story of the National 

Trust in Scotland and since, as Sir Iain Col- 
quhoun points out in a foreword, surprisingly few 
people are aware of the extraordinary interest and 
variety of the National Trust’s possessions, the 
book is all the more welcome. Mr. Hurd, in his first 
paragraphs, gives the keynote of the book. “‘ Modern 
life,” he says, “has many advantages, but it is 
apt to crush out of existence some things which are 
essential to the well-being of a good citizen. In 
our thoughtless haste we have too often ignored 
the despoiling of beautiful country, good architecture 
and ancient monuments ; and these are not merely 
the pleasant items in a people’s background—they 
are as much a part of their vital traditions as their 
heritage of painting, literature and song.”’ 


East Anglia. By Doreen Wallace. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 


HIS book describes England’s eastern province, 

and the author, who has long resided in the 
heart of it, brings both knowledge and a fine pen 
to her description of its features and her delineation 
of its spirit. The illustrations, mainly photographic, 
are a first-rate supplement to an admirable text. 


The U.S.A. and Us. 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in a letter to Miss 

Helen Alfred, the Executive Director of the 
National Public Housing Conference, New York, 
conveys more than a merely official blessing on the 
work which Miss Alfred and her colleagues are 
attempting to do in rehousing in the United States. 
Reports of the Congress held in New York in 
January are now to hand, and among those who took 
part was Captain Richard L. Reiss, member of the 
Executive of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, who was a speaker for the third succes- 
sive year. One looks in vain, however, through the 
Report for any sign that the Conference is aware 
of the special care that must be taken if the United 
States is not to repeat all the mistakes of English 
post-war housing. It will be sad indeed if we are 
to find that, despite the obvious shortcomings of 
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housing divorced from planning so conspicuous here, 
the U.S.A. tends, in tackling one problem, to 
create a thousand others. Names such as those of 
Mary K. Simkhovitch and Irving Brant (who is 
now touring Europe and has just paid a visit to 
Welwyn Garden City) and of Miss Alfred herself, 
should be a guarantee that our folly is not to receive 
the disastrous flattery of imitation. 


The Countryman. July—August—September. 2s. 6d. 


HIS issue of The Countryman, the most dis- 

tinguished achievement in British periodical 
journalism during the present century, well main- 
tains the standards of previous numbers. Sylvia 
Townsend Warner contributes an account of village 
life, while ten experts give their views on the 
townsman’s chances on the land. 


Air Raid Defence. Nos, 1, 2,3, and 4. March, April, 
May, and June. Price 6d. each. 


HESE broadsheets, published by the Air Raid 

Defence League, provide information which no 
person seriously interested in the problems of air 
raid defence could afford to ignore. In an analysis 
of the risk in London, based on experience during 
the Spanish war, it is calculated that the casualties 
would number 6 to 16 per ton of high explosive, 
and of these one-third would be killed, while two- 
thirds would be wounded. The reduction of density 
to the lowest practicable point is regarded as the 
first essential to any adequate protection, not only 
of London, but of all the great towns. Anderson 
and other shelters, it is asserted, still leave a serious 
direct-hit casualty risk over wide areas. 


The Lowlands of Scotland. By George Scott- 
Moncrieff. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 


F the Lowlands may be described as “‘ the norm 

of Scotland,” they are certainly a norm of quite 
exceptional interest and charm. For scenic beauty 
the Border valleys and parts of Galloway would 
be hard to beat, and as neat, busy market-towns 
such places as Peebles, Kirkcudbright, Melrose, 
Jedburgh and Kelso are unequalled. It is the same 
with the pleasant little fishing ports of Fife and 
the eastern coast: St. Monance, Pittenweem, 
Stonehaven and the rest. The Lowlands have, 
too, an aura of literary and historic interest about 
them. The quiet pastoral country of Burns, the 
great monastic ruins of the Tweed, and the memories 
of Border forays of such towns as Galashiels, 
Hawick and Selkirk, all bear this out. Mr. George 
Scott-Moncrieff himself lives in the Lowlands, and 
he knows the country as well as any man alive. 
His book is at once a penetrating and sympathetic 
study of everything that is most individual and 
permanent in land and people, and, so far as the 
115. brilliant photographic illustrations go, an 
objective picture of them. 


ELWYN Garden City seems now ‘to be firmly 
established in financially better times. 
“ The Spectator.” 
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Garden Cities & Town Planning Association 


CARDIFF CONFERENCE, 1939 


DELEGATES UNANIMOUSLY ENDORSE 
PLEA FOR NATIONAL PLANNING 


‘‘ That this Conference of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
being of the opinion that great waste and damage is being done to 
national life, and many chances of real progress are being lost for want 
of a guiding authority, requests the Executive to take steps which will 
unite all the interests involved in the proper use of the land: in order to 
press on the Government the desirability of establishing, at the earliest 
possible moment, an authority to co-ordinate and control the rapid 


changes which are taking place.” 


—Resolution unanimously adopted by delegates, Cardiff, 1939. 


STRONG demand for national planning 
under the executive authority of an organisa- 
tion created by the Government was theessential 
feature of the Cardiff Conference of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association. After 
impressive speeches by Sir Raymond Unwin and 
Mr. F. J. Osborn, delegates representing Local 
Authorities from every part of the United Kingdom 
and Eire gave their unqualified support to the 
Association’s demands. Indeed, it was an amazing 
thing that the demand for immediate action was 
voiced at least as insistently by delegates on the 
floor of the hall as by speakers on the platform. 
The resolution quoted above was moved and carried 
unanimously. 

The Conference, from every point of view, was 
outstandingly successful. Cardiff Corporation was 
most kind in its welcome and was liberal in its 
hospitality. The Lord Mayor, Alderman W. G. 
Howell, J.P., and the Lady Mayoress received the 
delegates in the City Hall at a reception on Friday 
evening, May 26. Next morning the formal 
opening of the Conference in the Welsh National 
Temple of Peace and Health was preceded by a 
short service. On Saturday evening the Association 
Dinner at the Angel Hotel was honoured by the 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. T. Alwyn Lloyd, and by 
the Deputy Lord Mayor, Councillor R. T. Evans, 


and Mrs. Evans. The dinner was a notable occasion, 
and seldom, even at an Association dinner, has the 
level of speaking been higher. Sir Raymond 
Unwin’s speech was both moving and eloquent, 
while the Deputy Lord Mayor brought Celtic fire and 
enthusiasm to the handling of his theme. Mr. 
T. Alwyn Lloyd proposed the toast of the Association 
and spoke, not only as a Cardiff man and as an 
architect, but as one who had joined the Association 
during its first year. Mr. F. J. Osborn, in replying, 
expressed appreciation of the excellent staff-work 
by Miss Baldwin and Miss Burrows. and of the 
continued support given by Mr. McAllister. Miss 
Jocelyn Adburgham carried the audience with her 
when she said that Dr. Norman Macfadyen, who 
presided, devoted his whole life to the fulfilment of 
the Association's ideals. 

A new feature at the Conference was the special 
session on Town Planning and Local Government, 
when Mr. J. J. Clarke, M.A., answered intricate 
questions on Town Planning law. This was both 
successful and useful, and despite the brilliance of 
the sun and the West Indies Cricket Match, across 
the way, there was not a vacant seat during the 
long sederunt. This is an experiment which is 
likely to be repeated. 

On Sunday morning delegates toured Cardiff 
and were given an impression of the outstanding 
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achievements in Housing and Town Planning in 
the city. The rest of the day was devoted to a 
cruise from Cardiff, calling at Minehead. The 
Bristol Channel has its troubled moments but the 
Conference Cruise was attended by brilliant weather 
and a millpond sea. 

At the conclusion of the Conference members 
toured the Welsh valleys by coach, inspecting 
Rhiwbina Garden Village just outside Cardiff, 
and the Treforest Trading Estate. At this estate 
the delegates were welcomed by Mr. John Frazer, 
the Assistant General Manager, and after being 
given morning coffee, a short tour of inspection 
was made. 

The party then proceeded to Pontypridd, and 
through the Rhondda Valley to Treorchy and 
across the new inter-valley road to Nantymoel, 
and Bridgend for lunch. 

After lunch the journey continued, passing the 
new H.M. Ordnance factory via Cowbridge and 
Llantwit Major to Boverton, where a short inspection 
was made of the Welsh Land Settlement Society’s 
Co-operative Farm and new village. Passing the 
St. Athan R.A.F. Air Base the delegates then 
proceeded to Barry Garden Suburb for tea and a 
short stay, and thence back to Cardiff in the 
evening. 

Our very grateful thanks are due to Mr. E. Hall 
Williams, who so kindly made all the arrangements 
for this tour, and to Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, who 
accompanied the party and explained everything 
so fully. 


«PLAN — OR PERISH ” 


—Sir Raymond Unwin 


ETURNING home last week I found, among 

the papers waiting, a recent number of the 
Listener containing the record of a number of 
broadcast talks on our farming problems under the 
heading ‘Plan Production--or Perish.’ This 
caught my attention, for recently I had been 
discussing similar problems with farmers raising 
wheat and cattle on the Canadian prairies in 
Saskatchewan and with those who are striving to 
solve like difficulties in the United States. 

It is striking to find in countries so diverse in 
character and conditions as our own, the United 
States and Canada, that the same three problems 
chiefly clamour for solution ; namely the depression 
of agriculture ; unemployment in the large towns ; 
and the difficulty of providing adequate housing 
accommodation at rents within the reach of the 
lower income groups. In regard to the last, we 
have come much nearer to finding a solution than 
either of the other countries. 

In regard to the second problem; such is the 
paradox of modern economic conditions that I 
gathered from Sir Maynard Keynes’ broadcast on 
Tuesday last, that only because Mr. Hitler has 
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forced us to squander a much larger proportion of 
cur substance than the other two countries on 
the riotous production of destructive weapons, is 
our position in regard to unemployment more 
favourable for the moment than theirs! I could 
wish that we might learn National Planning from 
a teacher in whom we could have more confidence ! 


As regards the third problem, I find we can claim 
no such advantage, the conditions in the three 
lands are similar. In each the overgrown urban 
agglomerations are obviously sapping the life- 
blood of the rural or farming populations, on which 
their own subsistence ultimately depends. In 
Canada, for example, I found them still wondering 
why the farmer gets 12 cents a dozen for his eggs, 
while his daughter in the town of Regina tells him 
she pays 34 cents for like eggs! As here at home, 
the powers that be seem strangely reluctant to 
adopt the only effective remedy—‘‘ Plan Produc- 
tion—or Perish’”’ to quote the Listener! So we 
find we are still experimenting on sectional lines 
in the hope of finding some salve which may relieve, 
here and there, a symptom of the disorder due to 
lack of more comprehensive planning. 


In the U.S.A. they have at least made a good 
beginning of National Planning ; and if we are to 
learn planning from a foreign potentate, I should 
much prefer Mr. Roosevelt to the gentleman across 
the Rhine. For five years “‘ The National Resources 
Planning Board ’”’ has been working in Washington 
under the wise guidance of Mr. Frederick Delous, 
the President’s uncle. So satisfied are they of the 
value of its work that this Board has now been 
transferred to the Executive Office of the President 
as ‘“‘ an indispensable part of the equipment of the 
Chief Executive.” 


This Board has already stimulated the adoption 
of State planning legislation in most of the States 
of the Union; it has studied from the national 
point of view, and issued valuable reports upon the 
water resources of the U.S.A., their use and con- 
servation ; the technological and industrial trends 
as affecting National Policy ; Regional factors and 
National Planning ; the problems due to changing 
population ; the distribution of wealth and incomes, 
urban government and, perhaps most interesting 
for us to-day, are on the role of cities in national 
economy. From this I may quote the following 
sentence. ‘“‘ The biological suicide of the Cities 
is one of the most significant problems confronting 
American life.” Summing up the results of their 
studies which show that while the rural areas rear 
1 .54 times the number of children needed to maintain 
their population only three cities over 100,000 
population were found which reared enough to 
maintain their number, while the average for 
such cities is only 0.76 the number needed. This 
is one reason for the drain on the rural areas, for 
each one of the many millions thus reared in the 
rural and migrating to the urban areas has cost 
those relatively poor rural regions $2,500 (say 
£500) to rear ! 
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This is only one of the many ways in which the 
overgrown and congested urban agglomerations 
are draining the resources of the country. Thus 
is Rider Haggard’s statement, made many years 
ago, confirmed: ‘‘ The cities consume those whom 
the land nourishes.”” Francis Galton, in his day 
also foresaw the danger to civilisation resulting 
from the drain upon the rural regions to supply the 
large cities. All of which is amply confirmed by 
recent studies in the U.S.A. 

I know there are some who think that progress 
must be along the line of greater concentration and 
greater congestion. This is not the view one gets 
in America where these tendencies have been 
carried further than anywhere else. That man does 
not easily adapt himself to such complex ways of 
life is suggested by the fact that mental patients 
in the U.S.A. per 100,000 have risen from 63.7 in 
1880 to 313 in 1935, an increase of almost 
500 per cent. 

To these arguments which tell against the 
desirability of further concentration, I find many 
others which suggest that decentralisation is 
becoming economically necessary. The costs in 
the city rise fairly consistently with increased 
size. In New York State the administrative costs 
rise steadily from $23 per head per annum in 
rural areas to $79 in cities over 250,000. 

Most striking of all, perhaps, is the rapid change 
that is taking place in the relation of industry 
to agriculture. “Biochemistry is rapidly bringing 
about a fresh industrial revolution by discovering 
means of transforming agricultural produce, often 
agricultural waste, into the raw materials by the 
most surprising processes. The motor-car seems 
far enough removed from agriculture, yet Mr. Henry 
Ford’s chief chemist states that the produce of 
over 500,000 acres are already used, without 
counting the wool from 800,000 sheep and the 
hair from 87,500 goats! Moreover, Mr. Ford is 
already growing soya beans on 93 square miles, 
and foresees that bodies of cars, lighter, stronger, 
and quieter than metal ones could be made of 
cellulose from corn stalks with woven wire 
reinforcements. 

Taken in connection with the definite doubts as 
to the value of excessive size for industrial production 
which are prevalent in the United States, and other 
indications too numerous to be here referred to, 
there seems likely to be a great opportunity for 
restoring more national and equitable relations 
between cities of reasonable size and the rural 
region around them, on which in future, not only 
will the populations continue to depend for fresh 
and nourishing food, but from which the industries 
are likely increasingly to draw their raw materials. 
A great opportunity truly but for what? For a 
further chaotic sprawling of urban ugliness over our 
fair land such as we have endured in the past 
century ? That is all we can expect if such economic 
changes are left to work themselves out in accordance 
with the ignorant views and sectional interests of 
each industrial magnate that first gets wind of the 
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new tendencies. A great opportunity truly if 
we will seize it, and while taking advantage of the 
new economic forces guide them by wise planning 
that they may renovate our rural areas instead of 
spoiling them, and may relieve and renew our 
urban centres instead of blighting them. There is, 
however, no time to be lost: a Central Planning 
Board should already be studying these problems 
and particularly their relations one to another. 
There will be problems of apportioning our agri- 
cultural lands, of distributing our power and our 
water supplies in reference thereto, of guiding the 
location of industry and population; in short of 
planning the new pattern for our industrial and 
urban development while preserving unspoiled the 
background in adequate proportion for cultivating 
arable crops or grazing for ornamental parks, 
gardens, and playing fields, for afforestation or 
reserved as wild country for the recreation and 
enjoyment of all. 


A PLEA FOR 
COMMON ACTION 


—By F. J. Osborn 


WANT to ask all those who care about our 

towns and their inhabitants, and all those who 
care about the beauty and prosperity of our country- 
side, to unite in a demand for National Territorial 
Planning. 

This is a matter of interest not only to specialists 
in Town and Country Planning. Surprising as it 
may seem to those who have not thought about the 
matter, everybody in this country, in one way or 
another, is suffering by the lack of a National Plan 
for guiding the general growth of our towns and the 
grouping of our industry and population on the 
surface of our rich and beloved land. 

A great many different organisations and societies 
give expression to parts of this immensely important 
need. Together they represent most of the people 
actively interested in town and country problems. 
But they are all, it seems to me, drawing attention to 
different single aspects of what is really one big 
problem. Some of them do it very effectively. 
Yet their total effect is nothing like as great as it 
might be if they recognised that implied in what they 
all want is the idea of a National Plan. If we could 
all unite on a demand for a National Plan and 
Policy, and on a broad outline of what sort of Plan 
and Policy we want, and if we could go one stage 
further and agree on the sort of machinery that 
could give effect to such a Plan and Policy for town 
and country—then I believe that we should convert 
a lot of separate voices crying in the wilderness 
into a commanding chorus, indeed an invincible 
army. 

Let me sort out the voices, or, to use the other 
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metaphor, the various clans roving over the land- 
scape and conducting a guerilla warfare against the 
governing chaos. The very metaphor itself reveals 
the hopelessness of our strategy. You may 
embarrass a hated invader, but you cannot impose 
order on disorder by guerilla warfare. These bands 
in the wilderness obviously have to come together 
and to pursue a common policy if they are ever to 
attain success. Clearly, planners cannot hope 
to plan Britain if they cannot get together and 
plan their own campaign of planning. 

Now I won’t attempt to make a complete register 
of the almost innumerable commandoes that I 
think ought to constitute the natural and noble 
army of planners. I will just pick out a few of them 
to illustrate what I mean. 

Take the housing people, who between them have 
built 4,000,000 houses since the War, and are just 
setting out, according to our enthusiastic Minister 
of Health, on the fifth million. They are increasingly 
conscious that good housing is bound up with good 
town and country planning, and that much of their 
devoted effort has been spoiled by the absence of a 
national plan. In towns suffering economic hard- 
ship, housing and re-housing is thwarted—there is 
not the money for it, nor is there the confidence that 
the future can stand a further drain on the rates. 
They can’t forecast whether they are to expect 
industrial recovery, or whether the fates hold for 
them further decay and decline in employment 
and loss of population to other parts. It is not 
only the officially designated special areas that have 
this doubt. There are other towns and districts, 
including agricultural districts, where the local 
authorities realise the necessity of better housing, 
and yet dare not undertake it boldly because they 


cannot feel assured, even reasonably assured, of 
a continuance even of their existing amount of 
industry or farming, or of holding their younger 
population. Rebuilding may indeed help them 
in their efforts, but other more prosperous areas can 
perhaps beat their best endeavours, and for them 
a big expenditure is a big gamble. 

In big and wealthy towns, the housing situation 
calls for planning for quite opposite reasons. 
Prosperous cities like London and Birmingham 
have been for decades, not always by their own will 
or merits or demerits, overwhelmed with floods of 
new people and new industries. Though they enjoy, 
so far, increasing rateable values, they have been 
choked and smothered in their own prosperity. 
Their tragedy is that in order to cope with their 
own swarming populations they are having to lower 
their fundamental housing standards. City after 
city, after building over every available acre of 
open land within many miles at the humane 
standard of ten to sixteen houses to the acre, find 
themselves at last driven to building tenements, 
not only for the 10 or 15 per cent. of people who 
might be expected to prefer that type of dwelling, 
but for a very large number who would really prefer 
good family houses with gardens. 

I know that some housing people, with their eyes 
turned fixedly and loyally downwards on their 
local problem, have condoned the flat system. 
A few have even idealised it. Some architects 
naturally see in it easier and more exciting means to 
aesthetic effects. The undoubted existence of very 
dull and incompetent suburban housing schemes has 
been used, unfairly, to justify a far less functional 
solution of the great problem of housing the families 
of the nation in an environment ensuring their 
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physical and psychological health. But most 
housing enthusiasts do now see that a sanitary 
and well-fitted .dwelling is not always a home. A 
home is a place which answers to all the biological, 
social, economic and spiritual needs of every member 
of the family from the cradle to old age. Quite as 
much as sound fabric, and quite as much as good 
equipment, a true home implies ready access to 
gardens, to playing-fields, to sports fields, to work- 
places, to schools and clubs and places of entertain- 
ment, to every element of social and cultural 
life, and to the countryside, knowledge of and contact 
with which is part of a sound education and essential 
to physical and mental health. I know that housing 
people, having made some mistakes in the past, 
realise these things more and more. They are 
numerous, expert and powerful; they should 
produce some of the biggest regiments in the 
Planning army. 

The next group I would mention includes the 
educationists, the members of religious organisations, 
and the thousands of social workers who are 
conscious of the effect of environment on the 
personal life and the social welfare of every class 
of our people. We have only to look at the two 
extremes of town and country life to see how relevant 
National Planning is to education and social health. 
There is national danger of more than one kind in 
cooping up millions of people of all ages in crowded 
towns, whether they live in little two-storey slums, 
in converted apartment houses, or in flats. In 
theory the town is the focus of civilisation and 
culture; and to a large extent that is, of course, 
true also in substance. But serious observers of 
reality must be conscious that the true and valuable 
culture of our greater cities touches to-day only a 





tiny minority of their citizens. The higher develop- 
ments of music, the theatre, the ballet, and similar 
types of art requiring a sizeable town for support 
have become so excessively centralised and so 
expensive that many of them have lost contact with 
everyday life. The greater part of the spontaneous 
creative impulse of our people runs to waste or 
inverts itself and becomes merely receptive and 
passive. The understandable community, which 
I think is the basis of human culture, the true 
society of people knowing each other and living in a 
functional relationship in which characters and 
personalities emerge and crystallise, has disappeared 
in a jumble of dormitory suburbs and bright-light 
areas. To such a pass has urban civilisation come 
that it is a pardonable exaggeration to say that 
for the average Londoner the great advantage of 
London to-day is that he can drink his Horlick’s 
in any one of hundreds of milk bars, or lose his 
money in any one of hundreds of fun fairs, all 
exactly the same. It is a more respectable form of 
the same privilege to be one of those comparatively 
select lost souls who circulate around the highly 
organised and artistically perfect operas and ballets 
or tramp the endless art galleries of London, in which 
Mr. Bernard Shaw wore out his hob-nailed boots 
forty years ago. Just as many people have doubted 
whether a nation which watches professional foot- 
ballers is a nation of sportsmen and athletes, so 
I doubt whether the swarm of art-addicts and 
lecture-eaters who make up highbrow London 
constitute a true urban culture. They are soaked 
in the latest things and they talk intelligently about 
everything, but their talk seems to me only the 
crepitation of a myriad grains of sand in the desert. 
Such habits have little to do with creative culture, 
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resound in nothing resembling a community, 
produce no tradition and no collective memories. 
There are those who think (Spengler, for instance) 
that civilisation may eventually peter out in this 
dead-end of atoms, and that luxury flats and L.C.C. 
tenements are only one expression of the occidental 
will to race-suicide. I don’t take this pessimistic 
view ; in fact I go so far as to say it is just silly 
mysticism. The people themselves are funda- 
mentally quite healthy and moral; those who can 
afford the time and have the money join building 
societies and travel with extreme discomfort under- 
ground for miles to reach places where they at 
least can have a house and garden and rear healthy 
families, even if they can’t get a normal community 
life. It is often bitter necessity and the absence of 
proper opportunities, plus a certain regrettable 
easy-goingness and reluctance to chuck their 
weight about and insist on what they really want, 
that causes them to become milk-bar loungers, 
or fun-fair-fans, or devotees of the commercialised 
arts. The great peril is that new generations are 
growing up who have never heard, even at second 
hand, of life in a face-to-face community. And 
much of the responsibility for all this is on us, the 
planners, and on our housing associates, because we, 
after all, are supposed to be experts on town and 
country development and the proper relation between 
the two, and we have not been clear-minded our- 
selves and have not seen what we were doing nor 
where our habit of following the line of least 
resistance was leading us. 


A Just Claim 


The case against over concentration of our 
industry and population is not only that it has 
denuded other parts of our countryside of wealth 
and prosperity, but that it has also denuded them 
of their natural leaders of industry and intellect and 
their indigenous creative artists. It is for the 
educationists, the religious and social leaders, and 
the planners, to defend the other regions of Britain 
against the robbery of their wealth in material and 
personnel by a few favoured regions who in their 
state of bloated satiety cannot fully appreciate nor 
make the best use of these priceless resources. It 
is not an easy claim to enforce, but it is a just one 
and it is in the true interests of both parties, and 
circumstances make it a more hopeful one just now 
than at any previous time. 

Let me resume my roll-call of the scattered 
National Planning forces. A great number of keen 
and influential people are concerned about Health 
and National Fitness. There are not only the 
doctors, the workers in health services, and members 
of local authorities concerned with such subjects, 
but there are also the members of the National 
Playing Fields Association, the athletic clubs, the 
sporting associations, the naturalists’, ramblers’ 
and cyclists’ clubs, the Allotment societies, and 
the societies concerned with parks and gardens in 
towns. All these want more open space and more 
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facilities for gardening, games and sports and better 
access for townsfolk to the countryside. Their 
present efforts are in fact rather like those of the 
lady with the mop who swept up the incoming tide. 
They spend much energy, and not inconsiderable 
sums of money, in a losing war with the urban 
builder. As large towns get larger, the cost of open 
space for any of the health and fitness purposes 
becomes more prohibitive and the difficulty of 
reaching the outlying playing fields, allotments, 
or rambling areas greater. A National Plan which 
checked the expansion and restricted the density 
of cities should recruit all these forces toits standard ; 
indeed, it is their only real hope. And more reliable 
forecasts of future regional populations and group- 
ings of population would much assist in sound and 
economic long-term planning of the health services, 
which suffer, as housing does, by excessive immi- 
gration or by fear of future decline. 


Community Life 


Another group very much alive to-day consists 
of those who are pressing for community centres 
and better facilities for local social and cultural 
activities. Sometimes their demand seem« to be 
narrowed down to the case for community club 
buildings in housing estates, for which purpose the 
movement secured very useful legislation. But 
the underlying need is something wider and more 
fundamental, and very much bound up with the 
democracy that we all officially espouse and are 
strenuously preparing to defend. It will be one 
of the tasks of National Planning to framea long- 
term policy for getting back to more local and 
regional life, more local knitting together and self- 
dependence, and this involves the whole question 
of the size of towns, the distribution of work-places 
and residences, and the evolution of good neighbour- 
hood units. Realising this, the enthusiasts for 
reviving local community life must be National 
Planners to a man. 


Transport Experts 


I would like now to look at the Transport experts 
and propagandists—those who want to build and 
improve roads, those who struggle with traffic 
problems in towns, those who develop and manage 
other forms of transport such as railways, airways 
and canals, and those who make and use cars and 
other vehicles. Now to the extent that these 
people really want to aggrandise and increase 
transport for its own sake, Planning is perhaps 
irrelevant—but to that extent their propaganda 
can be ignored by those seriously concerned with 
national issues. To the extent that they appeal 
to the public on public grounds, Transport experts 
must, I think, be supporters of the idea of a National 
Plan. Otherwise, as it is easy to show, new trans- 
port developments are as likely to be in the long 
run useless or wasteful as to be useful and economic. 
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Bold Schemes 


Undoubtedly we want and shall want new roads 
and road improvements, more airports, and new 
transport avenues of other kinds. But we cannot 
really say what we want, and where, until we have 
some idea of the future grouping of people and 
their places of work and of resort. At present we 
try, very feebly and inefficiently, to forecast trends 
or to run after haphazard developments. By 
ill-considered transport services we even foster 
extremely bad forms of town growth, as in almost 
all our greater cities to-day. Many a bold scheme 
for driving new arteries into towns, for a ’bus or 
tram service, and for a suburban railway improve- 
ment, has in fact proved a disservice and a disaster 
by causing such a pattern of town development as 
to make the unfortunate citizens travel further and 
spend more in fares. London Transport and the 
Bressey-Lutyens scheme are open to this criticism. 
If we had a national plan which controlled the 
growth of towns, preserved certain rural areas, and 
guided the location of new work places, we could 
much more easily and much more satisfactorily 
decide where we want our new roads and other 
transport facilities. Probably quite as much new 
work would be required, for a long time to come, 
but it would be work which we would pay for 
cheerfully, because it would really enable us to 
get about more quickly and comfortably—reduce 
unnecessary journeys, relieve instead of stimulating 
congestion, and encourage pleasure travelling instead 
of making it a doubtful enjoyment as it often is 
to-day. So I have no hesitation in adding the 
public-spirited enthusiasts for better transport to 
those who should demand national planning. 


Excessive Concentration 


In this business of planning for defence it is not 
only the protection of civilians from direct attack 
that has to be thought of. War to-day is highly 
mechanised, and more men and women will be so 
to speak, in the fighting line in factories and in 
offices than even on the entrenched front, in the 
air, and on the sea. The maintenance of maximum 
output of military apparatus and stores and of 
food production, and the efficient supply to the 
fighting forces and civilians of necessary goods and 
services, are cardinal matters. Excessive concen- 
tration of people and workplaces, such as we have 
in many cities, will create terrible problems, not 
only of shelter, but of avoiding dislocation of work. 
If cities are severely bombed, it is hardly likely 
that the present enormous and complex daily 
movements of workers between homes and work- 
places will be maintained ; you have only to think 
of the delay sometimes caused to ten thousands of 
workers by a minor railway incident to realise that. 
The interruption of such public services as gas, 
electricity, water supply, telephones and drainage 
must also be taken into account. I think we must, 
if production is to be carried on, face the dispersal 
of units of production, the reduction of density 
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in central areas, and a considerable simplification 
of daily industrial movements—not at all an easy 
thing to achieve under emergency conditions. 
Many industries and businesses are studying this 
issue individually ; some have already moved out 
from London and other large cities, and a far greater 
number are planning to do so in peace-time in order 
to reduce their risks. Here is a new danger—in 
the unplanned exodus. The Government has done 
well to set up an advisory bureau to help businesses 
considering such action. But such an advisory 
bureau will itself be in great difficulties unless a 
national policy, taking account of all the relevant 
factors, is developed. 


Spontaneous Dispersal 


This growing tendency to spontaneous dispersal, 
which applies to many fairly well-to-do people 
seeking safe week-end dwellings, coupled with the 
necessity of finding sites for evacuation and holiday 
camps, and the increasing use of rural land for 
aerodromes and military camps and exercise 
grounds, together constitute a threat to our food- 
growing areas (more than ever vital in war) and 
the amenities of the country-side. I am glad to 
note that many of the experts concerned with the 
siting of the evacuation-holiday camps have realised 
the importance of considering, not only relative 
safety, but the conservation of our agricultural 
resources and linking up with existing small towns, 
thus avoiding an excessive sprawl, the waste of 
land, the social isolation of the camps, and extra- 
vagance in water supply and other public services. 
If the thought were carried one stage further, as 
it might be with an effective National Planning 
brain in existence, we should probably combine 
many of our schemes for factory evacuation and 
residential evacuation into permanent schemes of 
resettlement in new towns or in planned extensions 
of existing towns and villages. As it is, we are 
likely, despite some good intentions, to waste a 
lot of money on temporary structures and create 
a lot of eyesores. 

The admirable soil studies made by the Land 
Utilisation Survey reveal in a startling way how 
limited is the extent of first-class market gardening, 
arable and pasture land in this country, and how 
rapidly it is being eaten away by wrongful urban 
growth, careless siting of aerodromes, and sporadic 
building of week-end dwellings. Our food-growing 
lands are part of the life of the nation in peace, 
and in war may decide whether we survive or not. 
We must protect these at once. Only second in 
importance is to save from scattered building the 
remaining open land round our greater cities, and 
the stretches of country that are regarded as beauty 
spots, areas for sport and recreation, and future 
national parks, such as our lakelands and some of 
our sea-coast, hill lands and moorlands. Here we 
ought to secure the support for National Planning, 
on an agreed general policy, of the great number of 
influential people who are linked up with the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, Wales, and 








Scotland, and the National Trust. They do 
heroic work, very often, in saving this and that 
threatened beauty spot or point of historic interest. 
But good as this work is, sporadic preservation of 
Rural Britain is as illogical as sporadic spoiling of 
Rural Britain, and in the absence of National 
Planning is very largely a rearguard action with 
more heartbreak than satisfaction in it. 


An Overwhelming Force 


There are many other groups I could name as 
pursuing important sectional interests that would 
really be best served by proper National Planning, 
but I have said enough to prove my first assertion 
that in total we have, scattered and unorganised, 
the makings of an overwhelming force. It must be 
clear to everybody that the potential uses of the 
surface of our small and crowded country are to a 
large extent in conflict and competition, and that 
a good decision as to what is the best use does 
depend upon weighing up a lot of complex factors, 
both as to what exists and as to what is desirable 
in public and private interests. It is impossible 
now to contend that a good pattern of use can 
spontaneously arise out of this welter of differing 
claims. The sectional and frivate claims overlap, 
and the public authorities intervene without 
co-ordination at a dozen points with powerful 
influences, positive compulsion and all sorts of 
subsidies and encouragements to this and that 
particular use. We simply must have National 
Planning on the basis of a considered policy, if 
only because we already have national force exerted 
in all sorts of divergent and often harmful ways. 

I am sure we can get National Planning if all 
these interests come together and insist on it. But 
the results will disappoint us unless, under the 
leadership of those who have seen the problem as 
a whole and evolved something like a philosophy 
of town and country relationships, we agree on 
the broad outline of the National Planning policy. 
Before we discuss the machinery it is worth-while 
to think about the policy on which we might unite, 
for a machine cannot be designed until we know 
what we want it to do. 


Town is Town 


I would suggest that the first principle of a Planning 
Front would be the recognition that town is town 
and country is country, and that we must decide 
which land is to be devoted to which in order to 
make the best of both. That involves putting a 
limit on the sprawl of towns into the country and 
this limit should be immediately applied to those 
towns which are by common consent among planners 
regarded as too big already. There are people 
who hold the ideal that ultimately the whole 
population should be grouped in towns of moderate 
size, perhaps on the Garden City model or perhaps 
on some other model. While I personally sym- 
pathise with this ideal (which has been extremely 
well expressed by Mr. Lewis Mumford in “ The 
Culture of Cities ”’) it forms no part of the planning 
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front which I propose. The situation is that half 
the population of this country is living in cities or 
agglomerations that are too big or at any rate 
plenty large enough already. We should, therefore, 
stop the addition of any further population to 
such towns. 

On the other hand, because we do not want to 
see the countryside cut up, for reasons both of 
agriculture and of amenity, we must group our 
urban population. Therefore the next point in 
the Planning Front is that as far as possible all 
future additions to population and industry should 
go to the smaller towns where it is still possible to 
reconcile increase with social amenity and reason- 
able access to the country. In some areas it will 
be desirable to build a few new towns, and I think 
this is an attractive idea both from an exemplary 
point of view and also in itself. But the hurried 
sprinkling of new towns all over the country forms 
no part of my proposed Planning Front. 


A National Fund 


Along with the idea of the limitation of the growth 
of existing towns must go the idea of the preservation 
of a country belt around them, because that is 
another way of stating the same thing. Towns 
which are placed edge to edge or run into each other 
are not really towns at all but parts of an agglomera- 
tion. Therefore, it should be part of the Planning 
Front policy that financial arrangements must be 
made whereby under planning schemes wide 
stretches of country land shall be zoned as agricul- 
tural or recreational areas. I think it is now 
generally agreed that this can only be done on a 
national scale by means of a national fund derived 
from building values and applied to paying 
compensation for taking land out of possible 
development. 

The next element in the Planning Front concerns 
the treatment of the existing cities. There is a 
great deal of controversy about the relative merits 
of streets and towers, of flats and garden houses. 
These controversies bring in questions of choice 
and,taste which I do not think planners could ever 
entirely agree upon, because while it is essential 
to meet the requirements of the family and the 
community, we want as much variety as we can 
get in our towns and towns will be far more interest- 
ing if the same problems are solved in different 
ways in different parts of the country. At the 
same time when you take into account the require- 
ments of the family and the community, different 
ways of building do not really justify different 
rations of land surface per family or per person. 
I, therefore, suggest that the Planning Front should 
provide a strict maximum density of persons per 
acre, averaged over a reasonable sized unit for 
residential zones in all cities. The fixing of this 
maximum is a practical matter and depends upon 
experience. My own view is that it should be at 
the rate of sixty persons per acre, which might be 
expressed as six hundred persons per ten acre unit. 
I am convinced that no adequate provision for all 
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the requirements of the human being and the human 
family is possible at a greater density than this. 
Accompanying this residential maximum density 
there should be a maximum density for the town 
as a whole, including, of course, commercial and 
industrial land and open spaces. In a very small 
town, indeed, part of the country belt might be 
regarded as open space for this calculation, but 
I am convinced that in any town of more than two 
or three miles diameter the overall density ought 
not to exceed twenty-five persons per acre. If an 
overriding maximum of this sort were accepted in 
principle I do not think it is necessary in the national 
standard to prescribe exact maxima for commercial 
and industrial areas, the character of which does 
and ought to vary considerably in different towns. 


Redevelopment 


It is understood, of course, that these maxima 
would be applied to built-up areas on redevelop- 
ment. Undoubtedly this would involve a gradual 
decentralisation of the greater cities by the removal 
of a certain amount of their industries and businesses 
either to satellite towns or to existing smaller 
towns, but whether this would be brought about by 
the positive movement of such businesses or by 
the gradual process of change—the dropping out 
of existing businesses and the creation of new ones 
within the new planning framework—I think it is 
not necessary to prescribe in the Planning Front. 

The Planning’ Front will also include a demand 
for the application of statutory planning schemes 
to the whole of the country and the gradual improve- 
ment of existing towns in accordance with such 
schemes. 


Control of Design 


The control of design of buildings on a local basis 
by architects or panels of architects should be 
another detail of the Planning Front. 

The last element in the Front covers the machi- 
nery. There is now a fairly solid consensus of 
opinion among planners as to the necessity of 
national planning. It is essential that there should 
be at the centre of things a planning commission 
charged with the duty of evolving and enforcing 
a national master plan governing the general 
distribution of population and industry in accord- 
ance with the principles I have suggested. Various 
proposals have been made for the constitution’ of 
such a national planning authority and we all hope 
that the Royal Commission now sitting is going to 
recommend the best form that this machinery 
should take. I have my own views about this, 
but for the purpose of the Planning Front I think 
we ought all to unite on the view that a national 
planning authority must be set up and that alongside 
it, though not necessarily exercised by the same 
persons, there must be the powers to give effect to 
the elements of the plan. It is obvious that certain 
amendments of the Town and Country Planning 
Acts will be necessary and that in certain respects, 
as for example density of building, the adminis- 
tration should be more advanced and decisive. The 
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two points on which new powers are required are 
with regard to the guidance of new industry and 
business and the establishment of a financial system 
of compensation and betterment to enable country 
belts to be preserved unbuilt upon. The principle 
of the guidance of industry and business would be 
that under the national plan industry would be 
prohibited from going either to unspoilt country 
areas not scheduled for development or to towns 
and agglomerations that are already too large or 
that are unsuited to industry. It should not be 
part of the principle that any industry or business 
is told exactly where it must go. It is only told 
where it must not go, and even in areas where 
restrictions are imposed, there would have to be 
machinery for exceptions. 

I think if all the different sections of the planning 
movement to which I have referred could agree on 
a Planning Front on some such lines as these, while 
at the same time each of them concentrates on its 
own particular interests as well, we might produce 
the political conditions which would give us national 
planning on such lines as would give hope of real 
progress in all the directions in which we as a group 
are interested. 


SOUTH WALES 
NEEDS A PLAN— 
Says T. Alwyn Lloyd 


ITHIN the last couple of years many schemes 

of considerable size have been launched in South 
Wales for the relief of unemployment and for 
meeting the needs of the Government’s rearmament 
programme. Compared with the preceding years of 
continuing inactivity during the industrial de- 
pression, it may be said that conditions in the 
building and public works trades are at the moment 
very much better than they have been for over a 
decade. All these schemes, however, are isolated 
ones and there has apparently been nothing in the 
nature of a planned approach in these methods for 
helping South Wales, nor of co-ordination between 
departments which would have secured not only 
new avenues for employment, but a striking object 
lesson on a big scale in the creation, under Govern- 
ment direction, of new communities in the full sense. 
South Wales has always suffered from lack of 
variety in industrial interests. Its staple activities— 
coal-mining, shipping, steel and tinplate manu 
facture—have been subject to recurring booms and 
slumps. In the former period nobody bothered to 
think out alternative sources of employment, and 
in the latter the widespread nature of the depression 
has laid waste whole communities and paralysed 
enterprise. The only remedy attempted until 
recently, at any rate for the younger and more 
energetic members, has been in the direction of 
large scale transfer from Wales to the newer 
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industrial centres round London and in the Midlands. 
It is estimated that in the last eighteen years over 
300,000 from South Wales and Monmouthshire 
have left their homeland to find work elsewhere. 
Looked at from even the narrowest point of view, 
this denudation is having most unfortunate results, 
and already with a revival of some of the colliery 
districts there is a shortage of skilled workmen. 
It has left the burdens of local government, education 
and the social services to be carried on by a much 
decreased population (I am not referring here to the 
normal decline which we are to expect because of the 
falling birthrate). Considered in the wider aspect 
of national and cultural implications, this transfer 
of population to other centres, where the migrants 
have to fit into a different and often alien type of 
environment, is even more serious. Any ‘measures 
that can be taken to stem the outward flow of the 
youthful element and to provide outlets for them 
within the Principality are, of course, most desirable. 
What one cannot help feeling is a sense of dis- 
appointment that these efforts to deal with a serious 
situation should be so spasmodic and_ un- 
co-ordinated. 


It is Lamentable 


When enormous sums of public money are being 
spent, in the national interest it is surely lamentable 
that the best possible use should not be made of it. 
And it is here that the adoption of Garden City 
principles could be so valuable. 

Let us take first the rearmament centres—the 
three most important of which are located at 
Bridgend and St. Athan in Glamorgan and Usk in 
Monmouthshire. I know that it is expecting 
too much, even when we have had the advantages of 
garden cities and town planning demonstrated to us 
for about a quarter of a century, to assume that 
Government offices will work in other than water- 
tight departments, but, even in times of crises 
such as those in which we live, is it too much to 
hope for a little more forethought and collaboration ? 
In each of these cases the defence departments could 
have secured sufficient land not only for the purpose 
of the works and ancillary buildings, but for housing 
and communal services which, under the guidance of 
the Ministries of Health and Agriculture, etc., could 
have been planned and controlled from the outset. 
This points the need for that measure of national 
planning which has already been stressed at this Con- 
ference. One of two policies should have been followed 
either to. select sites in or near the distressed areas, 
where no damage would be done to rural amenities, 
and work provided near existing urban centres ; 
or, if this was found impracticable, to go for larger 
sites in the open country and to plan completely new 
Garden Cities, with agricultural belts. For two of 
these schemes sites were selected in rural areas 
consisting of good agricultural land. At the St. Athan 
Air Base in the Vale of Glamorgan, housing for 
service-men is provided in the lay-out, but a very 
large number of civilian staff and instructors are not 
being catered for at St. Athan, but are having to 
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find accommodation as best they can in towns as 
far away as Barry and Cardiff. Private operators 
are already buying up land in the vicinity of the 
Goverr. nent scheme and clusters of houses, shops 
and other buildings are inevitably arising in the 
neighbourhood. 


The ‘‘New Woolwich’’ 


At Bridgend the position is rather different, 
because the “new Woolwich”’ is located on the 
outskirts of an existing town. Great care will 
need to be taken by the local planning authorities 
if the usual collections of sporadic buildings of 
inharmonious design is to be prevented on the 
fringes of the new works. 

In these re-armament centres there was a 
wonderful opportunity for the demonstration of 
positive planuing ; for something which would be 
not only a collection of service buildings, well 
planned in themselves, but an example of what 
could be done in the way of comprehensive develop- 
ment by one great landowner—in this instance 
H.M. Government. One would like to have seen 
some evidence that the future use of these centres 
had received consideration, so that the lay-out 
might be adapted to the needs of industry. When 
armament production ceases or is very materially 
reduced, as we must all hope will be the case, it 
would be very unfortunate if the works were just 
left derelict, after so much damage had been done 
in the countryside. We had may instances of this 
after 1918. 


Transport Difficulties 


Transport difficulties are likely to become serious, 
in taking workers to and from these centres from 
considerable distances, and this will lead to demands 
for roads “‘ improvements ”’ on the picturesque lanes 
of the Vale. 

As long ago as 1920 the South Wales Regional 
Survey Committee set up by the Minister of Health, 
advocated the building of a new and adequately 
planned ‘dormitory town” in the vicinity of 
Bridgend or Llantrisant, surrounded by a permanent 
agricultural belt. This town was to take the surplus 
population and to be a new outlet from the mining 
valleys. It was also recommended by that Com- 
mittee that such a new town, which could only 
be inaugurated by the help of Government funds, 
should contain industries of the lighter kind; 
even at a time of prosperity in the coal trade these 
were considered to be essential as subsidiaries 
(particularly as an outlet for female labour) and 
to serve as a standby in less prosperous times. 
Speaking of industry brings me naturally to another 
very hopeful experiment which is now being under- 
taken with Government assistance—the Trading 
Estate at Treforest, 2 miles from Pontypridd. 
Sites for new industries have been planned and 
factories erected in a location equally convenient to 
Cardiff and the mining valleys in the Taff and 
Rhondda Valleys. The factories, large and small, 
are well designed ; there are good new roads and 
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transport facilities, with centralised services for 
electric and steam power. It is only as a “ work 
shop ’’ that the estate has been laid out, and no 
doubt through limitation of resources and concentra- 
tion on the immediate problem of providing employ- 
ment, the wider implications of grouped housing, 
recreation and social life, such as one obtains in the 
garden city, have not been attempted at Treforest. 
It must, however, be recognised that when the 
Trading Estate was projected the intention was to 
find new means of employment for those living 
around Pontypridd and in the mining valleys a few 
miles away. No widespread removal of population 
to the vicinity of Treforest was contemplated. 
On the other hand, we know that housing conditions 
in these older townships are very much below 
modern standards, and that in any case new 
dwellings will have to be built from time to time 
to replace those that are overcrowded and outworn. 
Suitable sites for these are limited to a few places 
in the valleys; although the mountain sides and 
hilltops still remain largely unspoilt, they are 
too difficult and inaccessible for building develop- 
ment. The “ floors” of the valleys are already 
closely built up and roads, railways, rivers and 
collieries, with their unsightly tips and industrial 
debris, occupy the better part of the flat lands. I 
mention these points in confirmation of the fact 
that the more open lower valley of the Taff near 
Treforest forms a natural outlet for this population ; 
to plan a “‘ satellite’? town there, convenient not 
only to the mining valleys but to the city and port 
of Cardiff, would be a sensible and businesslike 
policy. What is bound to happen under a short 
term policy of providing only for modern, well 
planned industrial buildings is, that whatever may 
have been the original intention as to the habitation 
of the workers, new dwellings, shops, cinemas and 
similar facilities will be built around the Trading 
Estate. These will, of course, be subject to general 
town planning provisions for the locality, but they 
will not form part of a harmonious community, 
but will be the result of demand and supply of the 
conventional kind by private interests. 


Fully Aware of Dangers 


It is understood that the South Wales Trading 
Estates Co. are fully aware of these dangers, and 
were this possible, doubtless they would not be 
averse to controlling a much larger area of land 
around their new factories. These factories, unlike 
the older type of industry, are architecturally 
designed, free from smoke and unsightliness, so that 
there could be no objection to housing estates being 
grouped near them. Some of the land in the 
vicinity is hilly and picturesque in character, so 
that there would be opportunities in the extended 
lay-out for many pleasant features. 

There is another aspect of the relief of unemploy- 
ment in South Wales—Land Settlement. The 
Commissioner for the Special Areas, under whose 
auspices Treforest and other smaller trading estates 
were inaugurated, about three years ago formed the 
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Welsh Land Settlement Society, which has acquired 
nearly 3,000 acres of land, comprising six settlements. 
The Society has done a most useful public service 
and already provision has been made for settling 
some 270 families from the mining valleys on the 
land. Perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
work is that four of the settlements are run as 
co-operative farms, not small holdings, and this 
holds out great possibilities for the future. The 
Society has experienced a good deal of difficulty 
in acquiring suitable land for its operations, indeed, 
in one or two cases settlements, although in rural 
South Wales, have only narrowly escaped absorption 
in the adjoining rearmament centres! Incidentally, 
it may be mentioned that certain land acquired by 
the County Council for small holdings in one year was 
taken in the following year by the Government for 
military purposes. This shows a chaotic state of 
affairs and an entire lack of planning for agriculture 
as well as for other needs. If permanent agricultural 
belts could be secured round the new centres, to 
which reference has already been made, this would 
enable co-operative farms and small holdings to be 
carried on under ideal conditions. 

Much admirable research work has been done 
under the auspices of the University College at 
Cardiff, with assistance from the Commissioner 
for the Special Areas, by the first and second 
“ Tndustrial Surveys of South Wales,” containing 
valuable data and recommendations which can be 
summed up in their editor’s phrase, ‘‘ South Wales 
needs a Plan.”” The absence of it has led to the 
complexities and disappointments referred to in my 
paper, and one can hardly do better in conclusion 
than to reiterate, ‘‘ South Wales still needs a Plan.” 


Decentralisation and the 
Distressed Areas 
POINTS FOR A PRACTICAL POLICY 
By Prof. R. A. Cordingley 


HAT do we understand by the term “ decentral- 

isation?’’ It is a negative and unhelpful term, 
signifying merely the abandonment of unit organisa- 
tion ; but in respect of town planning, having grown 
familiar with this term in the last few years, we 
have come to accept it as standing for a positive 
policy ; for a partition, in degree only, of present 
social, political and industrial activities. It is at this 
early stage that unanimity breaks down, for on the 
one hand, there is no real clarity as to the bases on 
which the case for decentralisation is made, nor 
on the other hand is there any solid agreement as to 
the precise degree of decentralisation desirable. 
Yet these discrepancies in opinion need occasion no 
surprise or despair, as the problems involved are 
almost as wide as the universe and change with it 
from day to day. On the first point, it may now be 
freely said that though we differ as to reasons, 
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the necessity for decentralisation is generally 
recognised and in train of official acceptance. A 
beginning already has been made in the framing 
of a practical policy. There remains, however, 
just as much reason as formerly, continually to 
question the validity of arguments for decentralisa- 
tion, as otherwise we may base our principles for 
the new policy on false assumptions. 


Deplorable Conditions 


A wealth of evidence has been produced to show 
the deplorable conditions of life at present existing 
in many of our larger towns and cities, and this 
frequently has been used in support of the case for 
decentralisation. I need not recite this evidence ; 
it is wholly convincing and undeniable. All will agree 
that there is much that is rotten in our present 
way of city life. Yet I am not prepared to accept 
this evidence offhand as a sound argument for 
decentralisation. I do not, indeed, for the most part, 
see the relevance. I suggest that the proof of the 
disease of old towns does not make an irrefutable 
cause for the limitation of size of towns or for the 
building of new ones. The old towns are malformed 
because they are unplanned. The garden city is 
healthy because it is consciously planned. These 
are facts, yet they should only lead one to enquire 
as to what may be the healthy way of life in a town of 
no matter what type; what may be the correct 
urban principles to apply, not to assume that any 
particular principle is the right one because it has, 
in its own instance, produced the desired results. 
I am as ardent a disciple of the garden city movement 
as anyone, believing it to have a great future, 
but I do not conceive it as applicable exclusively to 
all towns, nor incidentally, do I wish to suggest that 
there is any such kind of bigotry in the movement 
itself. My opinion is that an established cure 
is not necessarily the right one or the only one. Just 
because certain of our older towns may chance to be 
very big and also frequently to be unhealthy, one 
is not entitled to assume that towns are unhealthy 
because they are big. There are industrial villages 
scattered throughout the breadth of the land every 
bit as squalid as the most poisonous parts of our 
cities. 

No Other Remedy 

When, indeed, one comes to examine, severally, 
the more obvious and commonly instanced defects 
of the average established town, it is found that 
there are few, if any, which theoretically at least, 
could not be remedied without recourse to decentral- 
isation. Overcrowding, for instance, or over heavy 
population density, lack of recreational facilities or of 
open spaces. Traffic congestion, too, proves to be a 
result of bad planning or of absence of plan, and is 
not the especial attribute of towns beyond a certain 
scale. Bulk of traffic is, of course, directly related to 
the use of land, but if use is controllable, then also 
it is quite practicable to devise that bulk should not 
exceed designed limits. 

Thus, it is upon none of these grounds that the 
claims of decentralisation should rest. Such social 
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ills are, in any case, only secondary ones. All 
sickness of body or mind is traceable ultimately to 
the same causes; to smoke, dirt, noise, litter, un- 
tidiness and dilapidation. None of these are 
peculiar to large towns, nor impossible to avoid 
either in large or small. The most which one may 
say with justice, is that all aggregations are 
susceptible to them, but in a degree according to 
the kind or type of town and not to the size. 

In brief, then, and to revert to my earlier state- 
ment, there is no validity in those arguments for the 
limitation of size of towns—dand hence for 
decentralisation—which are based upon defects of 
existing towns. On the contrary it may be 
contended, and often is, that, provided a town 
is well planned, and whether new or old, the larger 
it is the better, as the greater public services, such 
as transport, water, gas and electricity, wi!l be more 
economical to provide upon the wider basis than 
upon the narrower. This counter argument is, 
however, only a good oné if it can be shown that 
there is no kind of social sacrifice involved, as 
might prove to be the case when the question is 
studied upon a national and not upon a local basis. 


A National Basis 


It is, in point of fact, upon the wider national 
basis that the real cause for decentralisation really 
rests. If the resources of the country as a whole are 
to be employed and developed, the population 
must be favourably placed ; disposed throughout 
the land in such varying densities as those resources 
indicate. That is a plausible statement but not 
actually very sound, as the national resources are 
not by any means all natural ones, nor are our 
industries tied to the land, as once was, in far greater 
degree than now, the case. 

It is industry which has created the particular 
problems to which the policy of decentralisation is 
the answer. The country’s greater industries have 
declined ; among the newer are many which under 
present day conditions are relatively independent 
of the source of raw materials and free of any firm 
tie to a particular locality. In consequence, they 
have gravitated to the favourable markets, that 
is, to the towns or groups of towns maintaining 
the greater degree of prosperity. A vicious circle 
has been created. The newer and independent 
industries themselves have automatically contri- 
buted to the prosperity of the selected locality, thus 
rendering it additionally attractive to yet other 
industries of the same general class. Yet this kind 
of gravitation is not necessarily to be deplored, 
except insofar as it may intensify the planning 
problems of already formless older towns or cities. 
If, for instance, such development were more 
universal, all towns expanding more or less uniformly, 
the planners’ task would merely be to ensure that 
the new development took its proper place in a 
pre-conceived planning scheme. But as things are, 
and in terms of the country as a whole, there are 
grave disadvantages. The migration is extensive, 
yet most importantly towards one town, London, 
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which at the present rate of progress seems likely 
soon to absorb the majority of the country’s 
population. London, initially unplanned, finds its 
problems intensifying and multiplying almost to 
the point of chaos. Centralisation in such circum- 
stances and in such degree is undoubtedly wrong, 
if only from the point of view of balance when 
considering the country as a whole. Also, whilst 
I have attempted to show that there is nothing 
essentially wrong in allowing large aggregations, I 
have not pretended that there is a special virtue in it. 
Indeed, in my own view, the advantages lie with the 
medium sized rather than the exceptionally large 
town, as in the first it is easter to attain the desirable 
social standards. I have purposely left out of 
account the necessities of national defence, which 
are obviously in favour of decentralisaton, because 
these are anti-social and, we hope, not permanent. 


Flight of Industry 

It is not, however, so much the positive aspects 
of the flight of industry as the negative which give 
cause for deepest concern. The recession from the 
older industrial areas has left pools of unemployed 
labour, localities devastated and worked out. 
The vicious circle here has worked in contrary 
motion. The decline which initially impoverished 
them has rendered them the less attractive as a 
market. New industries did not come ; some of the 
older began to-depart. Natural resources now no 
longer are being exploited to the full. Basic 
industries, not excluding agriculture, are being 
increasingly affected. This situation has come to be 
generally recognised and I do not need to dwell upon 
it. The remedies and the means of applying them 
are the important matters. 

The general situation is still under State investiga- 
tion and we have yet to learn the findings of the 
Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribution 
of the Population. In the meantime, however, 
several highly authoritative pronouncements have 
been made by various interested organisations ; 
their reports based on careful investigation and 
analysis and which, no doubt, anticipate in certain 
respects, the conclusions which the Royal Com- 
mission ultimately will report. The non-official 
reports, with a high degree of unanimity as to the 
measures to be taken, have defined the outlines of 
national policy, a policy both comprehensive and 
flexible ; qualities which it is hoped that the reg ort 
of the Royal Commission too will possess. 

In decentralisation, the distribution of natural 
resources, one assumes, will continue to give a 
leading clue to the redistribution of population. 
Next, it is essential that in the future, all centres of 
population shall be provided with a sufficiency of 
life’s amenities, which in varying degree they at 
present lack. To ignore this latter point is to 
ignore the root cause of the flight to the greater 
centres. I have, with others, blamed industry for 
the present state of affairs, but industry is in one 
sense, a scape-goat. Industry represents our 
material existence ; it commands our deference up 
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to, but not beyond, the subsisterice point. Whilst 
industry remained territorially bound by the 
natural resources variously essential to it, industry 
bound, in its turn, its due proportion of the popula- 
tion. Circumstances now permitting, it is the 
populace in search of increased amenity which draws 
industry to those centres it selects. The rural situa- 
tion is, in part, a proof of this; one hundred 
thousand workers have left the land in the last 
(statistical) twelve months and those who yet 
remain in the industry tend to live at increasingly 
greater distances from their place of work, in villages 
and small towns which offer them an increased 
proportion of the conveniences and pleasures of life, 
rather than in the rural hamlets. 

It would not be sufficient, not permanently a 
cure for present ills, artificially to restore industry 
to its old haunts or to offer tempting, if temporary 
inducements to settlement in new localities. Decen- 
tralisation must have a far broader interpretation 
than the mere distribution of trading estates. 
In re-habilitating the industrial towns of the special 
areas, land and property values will continue to 
present a principal obstacle. In face of it, the 
practice usually adopted or advocated is to shift the 
focus slightly or even to recreate the town in its 
own immediate neighbourhood. The present official 
policy is upon these lines in the special areas, but as 
yet has extended only to the encouragement of and 
the provision for new industries. In the official 
policy the assumption appears to be that all other 
facilities already exist and require no revision, or 
alternatively that they will follow automatically 
from the re-establishment of industry; but as I 
have attempted to show, this assumption is a 
dangerous one. The only difference then existing 
between the old situation and the new is that 
industry is officially recognised and supported. 
Should that support be withdrawn, as ultimately 
is intended, what is to prevent migration again 
taking place ? The fact that the industries now being 
established are different in kind from the old, is no 
guarantee against it, for already, all kinds of industry 
have taken part in the flight, except, of course, those 
territorially tied and which consequently are not 
amenable to decentralisation. 


Importance of Decentralisation 


This is not to deny the high importance of the 
decentralisation of industry or the degree of success 
already achieved by the pursuit of the official policy. 
The establishment of trading estates in the more 
gravely affected areas is showing every sign of 
success, if only as a temporary and partial measure ; 
but permanence will only be achieved by the 
definition of and adherence to a comprehensive 
policy, aiming at a more reai equalisation of the 
amenities between town and town, and between city, 
town and village. 

Here, one cannot hope even to outline all the 
implications of such a policy, nor to examine the 
general form which others have proposed it shall take 
One must confine oneself to a few points. 
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There are strong indications that a readjustment 
of the present form of Local Administration would be 
most advantageous. One possibility is that for 
county administration should be substituted 
regional administration, the region being determined 
upon “ Planning” grounds. Local Government 
territories, too, could be adjusted, in many cases 
enlarged (desirably they would be in part urban 
and in part rural) with high advantage to the 
desired end. The objects of the adjustments would 
be such as to secure the optimum economy for all 
public supply services and an equalisation of charges 
made to the consumer, the economy and efficiency 
of Local Government itself, the removal of purely 
artificial distinctions between rural and urban 
districts, and other benefits which would accrue 
from the community of interests which they would 
tend to promote. There probably would be social 
and material benefit, too, in creating Local Govern- 
ment units subordinate to those of the present 
scale, entrusted with responsibilities mainly of a 
social kind, operating on behalf of what we may 
term a “neighbourhood.’”’ This measure would, 
among the more obvious advantages, encourage a 
deeper interest in Local Government affairs as 
well as stimulating a healthier competition for 
representation upon the higher Councils. 
Incidentally, in this political frame-work of Central, 
Regional, Local Government and Neighbourhood 
elements, there would be room for control of each 
of the public, utility and social services according 
to the indications given by their respective optimum 
economic scales. 

I may not have appeared to relate these somments 
very directly to the distressed areas, but it is scarcely 
possible to isolate their problems from those of the 
nation at large. Decentralisation is a national 
affair having its positive and negative aspects, 
neither of which, in the absence of an established 
policy, can safely be considered without the other. 
Hence I have elected to confine myself to the general 
case, leaving to Mr. Lloyd, whose paper precedes 
mine, the more difficult task of applying such 
principles as may so far have been determined, to the 
situation of one among the special areas. 


Co-ordination of Positive 
and Regulatory Planning 
By T. F. Thomson, M.T.P.I., F.ILLA. 


T will perhaps be desirable first to define the 

reference to regulatory planning. It is probably 
well understood by many present, and roughly 
connotes the process of ordering the physical 
expression of our spacial environment by a system of 
negative or restrictive regulation, rather than by a 
system of positive action. 

There are many to-day who feel that it is this 
negative means of setting about a positive task— 
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the rebuilding. of our towns and cities on a vastly 
different pattern—which is at the root of the failure 
of statutory planning to achieve the results that it 
should, and must, if, as a nation, we are to stand on 
all fours with other great powers of what Huxley 
has seen fit to call the ‘‘ brave new world.” 

It is true that during the past 20 years there has 
been built up in this country, perhaps more 
consistently so than in some others, an extremely 
competent administrative machine for the regulatory 
work which the Planning Acts have devolved upon 
local authorities. But, for all that, this work is 
scarcely planning in its broad and constructive sense. 


Deficiencies of the Regulatory Method 

Dr. Thomas Adams in a recent address has stressed 
the importance of the realisation of this fact. He has 
pointed out that what has been happening under 
the planning acts is that throughout the country 
a nation-wide administrative machinery has been 
set to work to mark out or zone the respective 
districts in a suitable manner. Such planning is 
essentially primitive in form, and has little effect 
other than to check the worst abuses of land owner- 
ship, and to effect a certain segregation of land 
uses which, on broad and general grounds, is thought 
to be desirable. No longer may the town plan even 
include road proposals, which for various reasons, 
have to be dealt with under other recent statutes. 
Every true planner is only too painfully aware 
that it is impossible to plan a town without know- 
ledge of what its system of communications is to be. 
That is the cause of present day congestion, and 
yet the Ministry of Transport has still not made 
up its mind about road planning. The scope of the 
regulatory system of planning is broad enough, 
and wise enough in concept, but few will disagree 
with Dr. Adams when he says that this is not 
“planning ’’ as constructive designers understand 
the term. What the nation is anxious to see is 
positive action taken by the planning authorities 
in order to secure real planning achievement in the 
shape of a rapid re-development of our towns and 
cities as places fit for a twentieth century people to 
live in and to enjoy. As Professor Lethaby once 
said: ‘‘ The whole object of civilisation is to build 
beautiful cities and to live in them beautifully.” 
We have only to read our daily newspapers to decide 
to what extent, on Lethaby’s standard, if on no 
other, we are a really civilised people. 

The whole of our very material recent advances 
in education, in science, in commerce, and in the 
arts, is being literally poured down the drain by 
reason of an unfit environment in which the products 
of these advances can move and have their being. 
Any who doubt the wisdom of the vast expenditure 
on the education of the young should visit one of the 
new junior schools in action, and see the future 
citizen in process of development. Those who 
graduate to-day at the other end of the educational 
machine often evince a similarly high standard of 
physical and mental attainment (although there 
are, of course, far too many exceptions to this rule). 
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We live in an age of invention, and the indications 
are that the products of modern invention will 
increase still further the opportunities for leading 
a fuller and more interesting life. Yet what use is 
all this progress if our spacial environment is dull, 
tawdry, and inconvenient ? As well might one set 
a cast of highly skilled players upon a stage both 
inadequate in space and inelegant in scenery. 
Their great talents would be wasted, or at least their 
maximum efficiency would be severely impaired. 
With Shakespeare few would disagree that “ all the 
world’s a stage, and all men in it merely players.” 
What a responsibility, then, is upon the custodians 
of the environment of present citizens, and of their 
children perhaps as yet unborn! These custodians 
are, in part, the planning authorities of the present 
day, and what is the record of their achievement 
on behalf of the present generation? Have their 
efforts resulted in a more worthy environment ? 

Broadly one could say that their efforts have 
helped the great majority of the people who 
have come under the influence of improved housing 
standards; but it is doubtful whether advance in 
this one direction—an outstanding one in our 
generation—has not been more than cancelled out 
by the total absence of the broader outlook. 
The detailed planning of towns, rather than of 
isolated areas of them, would determine in what 
relation our places of work and residence could 
contribute to the most satisfying state—the well 
being—of society. What use is it that the advances 
of science have produced a motor vehicle fit for a 
prince at a price to suit the humble purse if, having 
purchased such a vehicle, it cannot be used to its 
greatest advantage, except at the peril of others ? 
Or, having secured a satisfactory house, what satis- 
faction is it to know that one can reach it only after 
a prolonged and exhausting journey under the most 
uncomfortable conditions ? 

We are meeting in a city in which the results of 
good planning are not indiscernible, but it does not 
take a genius to perceive that Cardiff is not the 
city that it ought to be, or that many other cities 
are not fit or worthy places of which our own and 
future generations will be proud to claim citizenship. 


City Planning More Suited to the Positive 
Method 


The great city of to-day was the creation of the 
steam engine. The development and mobile distri- 
bution of cheap electricity, together with the effects 
of destructive as well as constructive sciences, is 
however now altering all previous concepts of the 
value of large concentrations of population. These 
new factors may yet destroy the economic structure 
upon which, for over a century, they have been 
built up. 

It is not the object of this paper to discuss the 
relative merits of the various forms of alternative 
to the great city, or even to condemn the great city 
itself out of hand. What we are about to consider 
is the means whereby an agreed policy of planning, 
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whatever that policy may be, can be realised on a 
basis of actual and visible achievement. 

For the successful re-planning of a city, the regula- 
tory process itself seems to be totally inadequate, 
even if its administration were unimpeachable, 
which it seldom is. If real results are to be obtained 
quickly, more use must be made in the future of 
what is perhaps one of the most valuable powers 
conferred by the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1932, that is the power of local or responsible 
authorities to make agreements with owners. 
Curiously enough, however, the time which town 
planners have occupied during recent years in 
achieving the preservation by agreement of areas 
which in many cases were in no immediate danger 
of spoliation is out of all proportion to that which 
they have spent upon constructive or positive 
city planning. And during that time often the 
worst has happened. 

It is true that the method of agreement will not 
alone suffice, but, taken with the other statutory 
powers of regulation, it can achieve much that is 
now left undone by reason of the failure of the 
regulatory machine alone to do anything more, 
in many cases, than stave off the worst abuses. 


Country Planning Responds to the Regulatory 
Process 


Little has so far been said about the country, 
the broad areas of England’s unique countryside. 
The machinery of regulatory planning is perhaps. 
more applicable to the countryside than to the town, 
because the rural problem is usually a selective 
problem, where the negative process of prohibition 
is usually the most effective immediate agent for 
securing a more satisfactory building, or a more 
desirable arrangement of buildings in these rural 
or often also in suburban districts. 


The Positive Method 
Planning by Agreement. 


One of the real reasons for the failure of regulatory 
planning to provide satisfactory and _ tangible 
results is that the personnel wholly engaged upon 
planning has been inadequate in number and in 
many cases also in status effectively to cope with 
the regulatory duties which the Act of 1932 imposed 
upon local authorities. 

This deficiency is largely the result of limitation 
of expenditure upon planning. But this limitation 
of expenditure has often resulted, not from the 
unwillingness of the authorities themselves to 
incur such expenditure as was necessary, but 
often from the misguided motives of those whose 
desire it has always been to make planning sub- 
servient to expediency for reasons of personal or 
party gain, or because planning as a policy was 
either heartily disagreed with, or else held suspect. 
A strong planning policy is, however, an absolute 
pre-requisite for success in town re-development ; 
and once having got a policy, it should be an 
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unceasing concern of the authority to see that 
policy (assuming it to be a wisely conceived one) 
carried into practical effect at the earliest possible 
moment, and, with Napoleon, to “‘ neglect no means” 
to that end. 

A good planner should also be an opportunist. 
It is tragic to see opportunities lost almost daily 
as a result of the lack of positive action on the part 
of the authorities responsible for re-planning, or by 
reason of the failure of the planner to perceive a 
favourable occasion for positive action. 

This opportunism should, it is thought, take the 
form of persuading landowners, either individually 
or in groups, to co-operate, under skilled advice, 
in the solution of their own problems, as well as 
those of the planning authority ; so that, whilst 
the regulatory planning provisions will always be 
borne in mind, the need for their effective use will 
seldom arise. 

There is ample power under the Town and Country 
Planning Act for the local or responsible authority 
to enter into formal agreements with landowners, 
but the best results will not be achieved except as a 
result of patience, tact, and no _ inconsiderable 
degree of planning skill. 

The last named virtue is perhaps the most 
important, for without a scheme which is technically 
beyond reproach, there is every chance that the 
negotiations for the re-development of an important 
street frontage, will completely break down during 
the early stages. 

Planning Through Landownershtp. 

There is another important method which should 
not be neglected as a ‘‘means”’ fer achieving 
realisation of the plan in certain instances, and that is 
outright purchase for purposes of re-development. 

The method is not without disadvantage, and it is 
thought that it ought not to be generally resorted to, 
but used only in special and difficult cases. It is the 
method of the surgeon, rather than the method of the 
physician. The examples of complete new street 
development at Birmingham, Leeds, Leicester, and 
elsewhere, show that municipalities do not make a 
conspicuous financial success of street re-develop- 
ment, and in any case it is a slow process. 

Far better is it in the majority of cases for the 
authority to have a plan ready to put into immediate 
operation, and to seek every opportunity to secure 
conformity with it as re-development takes place 
by private enterprise. 

The object of this paper is to draw attention to the 
need for positive, as well as regulatory, action in 
order to secure the more effective re-development of 
our towns and cities, and a more orderly develop- 
ment of the countryside. Landowners, and their 
agents, should be regarded as friends of planning 
rather than as in opposition to it. Both the com- 
munity and the landowner will have everything to 
gain, in many instances, by adopting an attitude 
of amicable co-operation, and where this course is 
possible, the greatest use should be made of the 
method of agreement, without making sacrifices 
which are too great in the interest of the general 
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plans of development. Where the method of agree- 
ment fails, the method of regulation may succeed ; 
and where both fail, compulsory purchase may 
be the only way. 

If this paper does something to stimulate to action 
those in whose hands the destiny of our cities lays, 
its object will have been achieved. 


Railways Favour 


Grouped Development 
—Says Roy V. Hughes 


R. R. V. HUGHES, called upon to open the 

discussion, said that in advocating planning by 
agreement Mr. Thomson had challenged him to say 
something about what might be done in that 
direction with that large but intractable group of 
landowners, the railway companies. Though making 
it clear that he had no mandate to speak on their 
behalf he urged that the interests of the railways 
were to a large extent coincident with the ideals 
towards which planners were working. 

Railways were, for example, the best friends of 
grouped development as opposed to ribbon develop- 
ment ; and it was very important to notice that the 
size of town which kept everyone within easy reach 
of the main passenger station was ientical with 
that which the Association were advocating. More- 
over, a town of that size made a very practical 
delivery area for a goods station. 

The segregation of industries into clearly-defined 
quarters of the town was just as advantageous 
from the railway point of view as from that of the 
planner, for it made it possible to give rail connection 
to any factory at low cost. 

It was the railways which had made possible the 
lowering of housing density around large towns, 
and, if satellite towns were to be built instead of 
peripheral development, their assistance would be 
still more valuable. 

It was to the advantage both of the railways and 
of the towns which they served that the frontages 
of passenger lines and the surrounding of stations 
should be attractive, and it was of mutual benefit, 
too, that the road approaches to goods stations 
should be free from congestion. 

Perhaps the most valuable opportunity for co- 
operation by agreement between town-planners 
and railway companies was in the re-development 
of those obsolescent areas immediately outside 
the commercial centres of large towns. These belts 
usually contained many railway stations and yards, 
no doubt because they were the edge of the town a 
century ago when the railways came: and now, 
when they had developed into a tangled mass in 
which redundancy was cheek-by-jowl with con- 
gestion, the time came for sorting them out and 
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planning for the better accommodation of all the 
parties concerned, including the railways. If this 
opportunity were missed during the next few years, 
it would not recur for another century. 

A very useful field for co-operation was also to be 
found where housing estates were being laid out 
away from existing railways, for it was easy to 
construct a line to conform with the plan if it were 
thought of in advance, but terribly difficult after 
the houses were built. 

It was as one turned towards “ Positive Planning ”’ 
that all these opportunities for co-operation came to 
light. Regulatory planning had perhaps obscured 
them because the railways had used their statutory 
powers to “contract out’’ of schemes. This was 
only to be expected, Mr. Hughes suggested, when 
railwaymen were led to believe that many planners 
looked upon their industry not as a public service 
but as a “noxious trade,” to be banished to the 
outskirts of towns preparatory to being abandoned 
altogether. No doubt there had been faults oh both 
sides, but there was, he submitted, still a need for 
planners to study the requirements and potentialities 
of railways as much as they studied those of other 
components of a town. 


The Growth of 


Welwyn Garden City 
By J. F. Eccles 


LANNING for land development is a combina- 

tion of a science and an art and has little in 
common with town-planning as operated under the 
rather negative existing legislation. It is primarily 
constructive and involves a combination of effort 
to produce (a) the physical surroundings of a 
composite community having the best possible 
appearance in itself coupled with correlation of the 
individual parts to the unit whole, (b) the carrying 
out of the development on a technically adequate 
basis and (c) the ensuring that the final result is 
efficient in the widest sense, one of the rough and 
ready tests being the financial soundness of the 
enterprise undertaking the development. This-last 
point can be stated in other words as ensuring that 
the worth of that which is created measured by 
some standard of values is at least equal to the 
worth of the human effort which has been put into it. 

In carrying out the development of a town on 
virgin land the undertaker must be well served 
in three special directions. In the first place there 
is the essential need of a planner of towns who for 
many reasons should also be an architect, this 
person being possessed of very special qualities and 
particularly able to take a very wide view of the 
broad aspects of the new town, Secondly there 
must be at the disposal of the undertaker first class 
engineering services to ensure technical efficiency 
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in the solution of problems concerning drainage, 
road construction, water supply and similar impor- 
tant matters. Thirdly there must also be at the 
disposal of the enterprise the services of financial 
advisers by whom the art-science of the creation of 
land values is widely understood. 

It is not, however, sufficient to have this combina- 
tion of service in the planning of a new town unless 
in the first instance the site is wisely selected. 
In the case of Welwyn Garden City this question was 
decided in advance by the genius of the late Sir 
Ebenezer Howard who himself selected an area at a 
strategic point twenty miles North of London. 
The original area comprised approximately four 
square miles of land bisected by the main London 
and North Eastern Railway from King’s Cross to 
Scotland, at a point where branch lines run East to 
Hertford and West to Luton and Dunstable. 
Subsequent purchases of land have increased the 
area of the estate to approximately 5 square miles. 
The Great North Road runs for some three or four 
miles along the Western boundary of the estate, 
so that from the point of view of road and rail 
access it is doubtful whether a better position for a 
new town could have been selected at that distance 
from London. There was the further advantage 
that the site was almost entirely undeveloped, 
there being a negligible population housed in a few 
farms and cottages. The land consists of a high 
plateau roughly 400 ft. above sea level, between the 
valleys of the Mimram and the Lea, and although 
undulating in character a very large area was 
eminently suitable for building purposes. 

In dealing with the initial period up to 1928 I 
am not speaking from personal knowledge and as 
this is to be a short statement various points will 
be put in a general manner, which may not be his- 
torically exact. 

The first problem of the pioneers of Welwyn 
Garden City was that of laying down the basic plan 
of the town. In a broad sense one can call this 
the master plan since, generally speaking, it has 
throughout formed the basis of the subsequent 
development. Although it was rigid in its principles 
it was not rigid in its working out, and it is the 
combination of rigid principles, coupled with 
elasticity in details, which has proved throughout 
the past nineteen years to be an overwhelming 
advantage. 

The first matter to be determined was the division 
of the town into certain specific zones. The 
boundaries of these zones were not exactly defined 
and, in fact, some of them are even to-day un- 
determined. There will, however, be no important 
departure in the future from the original principles 
of zoning. As the town was to be an industrial 
town the first consideration was the selection of an 
adequate area for the accommodation of the new 
industries. The presence of the main line and its 
branches naturally determined that a considerable 
part of the land alongside the railway should be 
allocated for industrial purposes. 

Of the original 2,400 acres about 400 acres are 
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now allocated for industrial purposes of which 
over 100 acres have already been leased. 

The second zone of importance was the central 
business and commercial area which was to contain 
also the future public buildings. This area was 
selected with care particularly with reference to 
the permanent site for the new station, road access 
from the Great North Road and reasonable proximity 
to the industrial area. Some 30 to 40 acres were 
allocated for these purposes. 

The remainder of the land was zoned somewhat 
loosely for the time being for residential purposes 
with subsidiary commercial areas, playing fields, 
open spaces, etc. 


55,000 Maximum 

The ultimate population of the town as visualised 
at the time was to be about 40,000, subsequent 
purchases of land having increased the expected 
maximum to 50,000—55,000. This is deemed to 
be a reasonable size for the final unit. 

Contemporaneously with the settlement of the 
broad outline of the future town, the question of 
drainage and sewage disposal, water supply, 
provision of electricity and gas, were all worked 
out in principle. 

The site selected for the sewage disposal works 
has never subsequently been criticised since it 
provides for the drainage by gravity of a large area 
of the original estate, the remaining areas being 
dealt with quite economically by means of small 
pumping stations. A first-class water supply was 
found in the Mimram valley where it appears there 
is adequate water for all anticipated future needs 
of the town. The main reservoirs are placed on 
the highest point on the estate and serve by gravity 
all but a very small area. 

In the case of the electricity, the development 
company secured powers for distribution within 
the area of the estate, the supply being taken in 
bulk from the North Met Power Supply Company. 
The extraordinary development of the use of 
electricity in the town is to a large extent due to 
the direct control of the policy of the electricity 
supply in the area which the development organisa- 
tion thus obtained. 

As the results of negotiations the original Welwyn 
and Hatfield Gas Company agreed to be responsible 
for the supply in the area, the Watford and St. 
Albans Gas Company now being the responsible 
authority as the result of the amalgamations. 

As soon as the main lines of development were 
settled, house building began. There were prac- 
tically no roads in the area and the first houses 
were built on small lanes under the control of the 
County Authority. At the end of the first year 
there were about 100 houses but very little else in 
the new community. Several problems were in 
the forefront at this time. In the first place there 
were no shopping facilities for the first inhabitants, 
nor was it found possible to attract on any satisfac- 
tory basis any reasonable nucleus of new shops into 
the area. This was understandable as there were 
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at that time no industries and no obvious reasons 
which would lead one to suppose that the town would 
grow any larger or might not in fact cease to exist 
after a short period. This difficulty led the develop- 
ment company to establish a small departmental 
store with the primary object of supplying the 
day-to-day needs of the population at the time. 

Other matters which had to receive immediate 
attention at that time were temporary arrangements 
for schools, churches, social activities and even the 
provision of temporary licensed premises. Although 
I have heard many vivid descriptions of the general 
conditions in the town in these first two or three 
years, I do not think I have ever been able to conjure 
up a true picture of the position. One can reason- 
ably say that if all connected with the enterprise, 
including even the early residents, had not felt that 
they were pioneers, the whole project would have 
died a very natural death at the end of a short 
period. 

However, the building of houses and the expansion 
of services continued at a fair pace and then in 
1925/26 there occurred an event of supreme 
importance to the future of the town, namely, the 
first conscious selection of the town by an important 
enterprise as a site for its new works. At that 
date the Shredded Wheat Company established its 
new factory at Welwyn Garden City and set the 
seal on the future industrial development of the 
town. 


Working Class Housing 

At this period house building was accelerated to 
accommodate an increasing number of persons of 
what we choose to describe as the working classes. 
Unfortunately this period of rapid house building 
necessitated by the beginnings in industrial develop- 
ment coincided with a shortage of bricks and brick- 
layers and in consequence the use of concrete had 
to be adopted for the erection of several hundred 
houses at this time. This was, as it turned out, an 
unfortunate necessity since experience has shown 
that concrete houses are less acceptable to the 
average tenant than brick built houses. In passing, 
I might mention that a considerable amount of 
money has been spent and is being spent to improve 
them from the tenants point of view. This is not to 
say that the houses are thoroughly bad in themselves, 
since it is more a case of relative merits. 

In 1927 another important event occurred, 
namely, the erection of the first sectional factories 
by the development organisation for letting to 
tenants. Welwyn was not, of course, the first town 
to provide this facility to industry, but at that time, 
except for one or two outstanding examples it was 
relatively in its infancy. During the last twelve 
years, the erection of factories for letting has 
assumed a very great importance in the deveiop- 
ment of Welwyn, as it has in many other areas. 
including the special areas where the system has been 
adopted on a substantial scale with the approval 
of the Government. 

In association with the development of the town 
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as such, the Company was also developing ancillary 
enterprises which to varying degrees were important 
to the attainment of the main objective. 

Apart from the electricity undertaking and the 
departmental stores which I have already mentioned 
and which steadily expanded during this initial 
period, two other enterprises are worth mentioning, 
namely, Welwyn Builders, the organisation which 
undertook all the building and engineering work 
for the associated companies, apart from general 
building and contracting building work in other 
directions, and Herts Gravel and Brick Works 
designed to meet the needs, particularly of the 
associated companies, in the provision of bricks and 
gravel for building and engineering work. 


The Master Plan 

During this period the main principles of the 
master plan were maintained almost unvaried 
and as the expansion of the town led to the necessity 
of bringing further areas into development, these 
were planned out with the same skill which dis- 
tinguished the original conception of the general 
layout of the town. 

Of course, some mistakes were inevitable since 
land development on this scale is almost without 
precedent. In general, however, there are remark- 
ably few faults to be found in the planning of the 
town. This has not been achieved as the result of 
the work of any One individual but has arisen from 
a combination of the efforts and hard thinking of a 
substantial group of people. 

I have now, however, to return to a less happy side 
of the development of the town. With all the 
enthusiasm and skill of the original pioneers, circum- 
stances throughout the first eight years were steadily 
making it impossible to escape from the effects of the 
financial policy of the country as a whole. Despite 
the care exercised to ensure that as far as possible 
all that was being done was reasonably sound in a 
financial sense, the steady fall in values was by 1928 
beginning to make itself unmistakably felt. This 
can be illustrated quite simply. 

The first houses built by the development organisa- 
tion in 1920 cost approximately £1,150 each, by 
1928 these houses could have been replaced at an 
average cost of about £700 each. By 1932 and 
subsequently they could have been built for about 
£500 each. There were only 50 houses in this first 
group but if you multiply this number by a loss of 
£650 each, it gives a deficiency of £32,500. Many of 
you will not need to be reminded of the high costs 
of building which ruled in May, 1920, when develop- 
ment first got under way and many of you will also 
remember that within a period of a year or two 
prices tumbled in all directions leading to an un- 
precedented number of liquidations of companies. 
Fortunately Welwyn had not had time to carry out 
much development and therefore the loss at that time 
was relatively limited in actual amount but when 
the amount of this loss is compared with the 
original capital with which the undertaking 
commenced operations, it is quite a serious figure. 
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This, of course, was not the fault of the original 
promoters except that they were probably rash 
in starting the enterprise at all. Many pioneers 
have, however, had to put up with that kind of 
criticism. 

It was, I think, reasonable for anyone to suppose 
that after that serious collapse in prices, values 
might continue thereafter to be relatively stable. 
The policy of monetary deflation, however, which 
was pursued by successive governments from 1920 
until 1931, produced a slow but continuous decline 
of values during the remainder of the period, the 
decline becoming much more steep between 1928 
and 1931. Every house built by the developing 
organisation between 1920 and 1929, therefore, 
showed by 1931 a more or less appreciable fall in 
value compared with the original cost. The fall 
in value became principally apparent in the fall in 
rental values and it was therefore not surprising 
that by 1933 the Company found itself in some 
difficulties. 

In 1934 a reconstruction of the entire capital 
of the Company was affected, the net result of which 
was to reduce the value of the assets of the combined 
undertakings from about 1? million pounds to about 
one million three hundred thousand pounds. The 
various stock and share holders suffered this loss 
by reductions of their capital holdings, the resultant 
holdings being merged into the present ordinary 
share capital of £536,300. 


Government Assistance 

A word is here necessary concerning Government 
financial assistance to garden cities of which the 
Company made use until the end of 1931. This 
assistance took the form of loans from the Public 
Works Loan Board secured upon the freehold of the 
estate based upon the value attributed to that 
estate by official values. Although this assistance 
was vital to the undertaking in the early years, 
it had become apparent by 1928 that it was on the 
whole an ineffective system of financing an enter- 
prise such as that of Welwyn. The system proved 
to be so elastic that at the end of 1931 the Company 
voluntarily made arrangements whereby it obtained 
mortgages on the leased portion of the estate, leaving 
the undeveloped part entirely free of charge, and 
repaid in full the amount owing to the Public 
Works Loan Board. The Company was actually 
able to borrow a larger amount at a lower rate of 
interest than was being paid to the Board, whilst the 
freeing of the undeveloped land simplified completely 
the subsequent financing of future development. 

The reconstruction of 1934, as subsequent events 
proved, was a turning point in the history of 
Welwyn Garden City. Apart from the benefits 
arising from the relief of serious financial pressure 
it coincided with the first revival of confidence in 
the country generally. Furthermore, the principle 
of decentralising industry has during the last five 
years received a much greater impetus than ever 
before and this has been reflected in the substantial 
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expansion during that period in the town’s industrial 
area. 

The following brief statistics will illustrate quite 
simply the development of the town during the 
last four or five years. 

In December, 1920, the population was approxi- 
mately 300; by December, 1934, it was 
approximately 10,000 and at the present time 
it is calculated that we have now passed the 
15,000 population mark. 

In December, 1920, the number of completed 
houses was 86, at December, 1934, 2,800, and 
at the present time there are over 4,050. 

The rateable value in December, 1920, was 
about £12,000 ; in December, 1934, £78,500, and 
at the present moment it is approximately 
£118,000. 

The consumption of electricity in December, 
1920, was nil; in 1934 not quite 8,000,000 units, 
and in 1938 143 million units. 

There are now 85 industries in the town, 
employing, it is estimated, 4,500 persons. In 
addition to the industries there is a wide variety 
of commercial enterprises such as retail trading, 
building and contracting, etc., which are estimated 
to employ another 2,250 persons so that altogether 
approximately 6,750 persons are in gainful 
employment in the town. 

Apart from the expansion of the industrial area 
attributable to mew industries erecting their own 
premises, the business of providing factories on a 
letting basis has assumed very substantial propor- 
tions and we have to-day no less than 500,000 square 
feet of factory space owned by one of the company’s 
subsidiaries and let to a wide variety of tenants. 


Departmental Stores 

The departmental stores, established at the 
beginning, having passed through a series of 
vicissitudes, has now established itself as an 
important business serving on a wide scale not 
only the town but also an appreciable surrounding 
area of the county. The confidence of the company 
in the future of the town is well illustrated by the 
large new premises which are being provided for 
this store in the central area at a cost of about a 
quarter of a million pounds. This new stores will 
be opened in three or four weeks’ time. 

An important residential area has been provided 
with the nucleus of a subsidiary commercial centre 
and this policy will be expanded for other areas 
of the town as expansion continues. 

The pressure of the requirements of the population 
for a wide variety of social services and amenities 
has been maintained equally with the expansion 
of the town. To deal with the great variety of 
services which have already been provided and 
which are contemplated, would require a_ long 
lecture in itself. I can only briefly refer to them 
as a list. 

There are nine schools in the town and in 
September next a new Secondary School will be 
opened. In 1940 it is anticipated that the new 
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Technical School will also be completed which 
will provide a very essential service to the industrial 
community. There are eight churches, residential 
clubs for boys and girls, and young men’s, boys’ 
and girls’ recreational clubs. The Local Authority 
has provided a community centre for one part of 
the town and the Local Authority and Company 
are constantly co-operating to provide the population 
with the necessary playing fields and general 
recreation grounds. 

The health services in the town are provided on a 
very broad basis, covering all kinds of activities 
such as infant welfare, ante-natal clinics, dental 
clinics and similar social organisations. The 
Local Authority is shortly to erect a large hospital 
to meet the present needs. 

There are literally dozens of clubs covering almost 
very possible form of social and_ recreational 
activity. 

To attempt to cover the development of a town 
such as Welwyn Garden City with all its variety 
of interests and activities, in the course of a few 
minutes, is an impossibility. I may, however, 
have said enough to show that Welwyn Garden 
City to-day is not the result of the work of one or 
two people. So widespread are the repercussions 
and implications of this kind of development that 
the present position could only have been achieved 
by the wholesale co-operation, based upon a 
deliberate policy of a large number of bodies from 
the County Council to the Company and from the 
Local Authority to private associations and indi- 
viduals, all bound together by a common general 
objective, although this is of necessity interpreted 
according to the respective responsibilities of the 
different parties. 

One thing can be claimed for Welwyn. It is 
an extremely virile community with a composite 
and widespread organisation capable of dealing 
with almost any reasonable problem which is 
likely to arise. Despite inevitable differences of 
opinion between the various bodies associated with 
the development of the town, a reconciliation of 
view-points may always be found, namely, the 
best interests of the town, present and future, taken 
as a composite although complex unit. 


Garden City 


Stands for Quality 
Says W. S. Purchon M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


HE Garden City stands for quality. Quality 

in- individual buildings—both in efficiency and 
wsthetically, in the grouping of buildings, in the 
harmonious treatment of such a sub-unit as a 
road, in the general layout of roads, in the develop- 
ment of genuine interests, in providing ahead for 
all the various needs of a community—parks and 
other recreational facilities, shops, places of worship, 
etc.—and in such big issues of Town Planning as 
Zoning and the like. 

Such a city provides in an orderly and reasonably 
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compact manner for all the requirements of civilised 
life. It is the antithesis of the casual unplanned 
sprawling of town into country. 

The city should be a pleasant place in which to 
live, and a place of which one might be proud 
without reservation. That was the normal thing 
once, but Nineteenth Century development made 
many cities places from which we long to escape, 
and there has been a tendency to concentrate on 
methods of escape rather than on improved methods 
of developing towns. 

Some of us were pleading for quality in such 
matters before the Great War, and again in the 
special effort made for reconstruction after that 
war. Asa matter of fact, I published my “ Fourteen 
Points on Housing” during March, 1919, and find 
on- re-reading them that they need little, if any, 
alteration to bring them up-to-date. 

In 1919, it was only town planners who considered 
some cities too big ; now everyone agrees. 


Quality in Housing 

A few years ago, some of us were more enthusiastic 
about great blocks of flats than we are now, but 
on the whole thought on town developments among 
those who have thought about them remains much 
the same, 

The important question is this. To what 
extent has this knowledge of quality in housing 
and town development been used ? 

Mr. Walter Elliot, Minister for Health, stated in 
a circular issued for May Day of this year that four 
million houses have been built since 1918 and that 
the fifth million is being started. 

That there is still much to be done in slum 
clearance and abolition of overcrowding is shown 
by the recent Report on Tuberculosis in Wales, 
and by the fact that those administering Air 
Raid Precautions in England are finding that many 
homes are so tightly packed that there is no room 
for air raid shelters in their gardens ! 

Mr. Elliot, speaking on the day following May 
Day, said that ‘ there is no denying that housing 
conditions in much of Wales, particularly in rural 
parts, were extremely bad. No one could be 
complacent about present conditions.”’ 

But what sort of attempt is being made to put 
things right ? Is it the kind of effort which will 
be interested in quality or only in quantity ? 

One has a general idea that while those four million 
post-war houses may be slightly better on the 
average than the last four million built before the 
war, the improvement is not very marked, and 
that far too many of them are simply houses which 
have just managed to pass the local bye-laws, built 
in streets, with little or no indication of a realisation 
that anything more is needed. Where this sort of 
thing is done on a large scale the results are simply 
deplorable. 

There should, however, be a thorough investiga- 
tion of these four million houses, and for this 
purpose a scheme of relative standards should be 
devised and a qualitative analysis made. | 
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suggest that of these houses only those should be 
classed as first rate in which the individual house 
is efficient and esthetically satisfactory, in which 
houses are grouped harmoniously with properly 
treated sub-units, development of genuine interests, 
provision of the varied needs of the community, 
and in areas in which zoning has been properly 
considered. 

The classification would come down by degrees 
as one or more of these factors is neglected until 
we get to, say, tenth rate houses whose only qualifica- 
tion is that individually they have met the 
requirements of the local bye-laws. 

I fear that of the four million houses many would 
have to be classed in the latter category, though 
I am quite clear that a certain proportion are of the 
highest possible standard. I should very much 
like to know what that proportion is. If we could 
get points like these definitely cleared up, we 
might get progress. 

Why is it that we seem to be so easily satisfied, 
so ready to allow of make-shift development, so 
reluctant to take the advice of those who know 
better. It has often been suggested to me that 
it is because we are as a people “ hard-headed,”’ 
and that anyhow architects and town-planners 
don’t agree; but hard-headedness in resisting 
sound methods of development is an appallingly 
extravagant business, and most architects and 
town-planners are agreed in knowing good methods 
from bad, even if some think one good method 
better than another. 


Encouragement of Arts 

It is probable that the basic reason is lack of 
State encouragement of the arts in educational and 
other ways. The following extracts are not from a 
sensational journal but from a government report 
on “ Industry and Art Education on the Continent.”’ 

“In these countries the State has taken the 
initiative in encouraging good artistic standards 
to an extent that has not been paralleled at home.” 

“There is no comparison between the spacious 
and lavishly equipped schools on the Continent, 
notably in Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Zurich, 
and Milan, and our schools at home.”’ 

Surely one might think this also but a poor 
reason for complacency, but I have heard of no 
other reaction to it. 

It is probably because art matters are not dealt 
with adequately in our schemes of education that 
restraint and simplicity are not valued and 
uncontrolled variety preferred. 

Probably for the same reason it is not generally 
realised that it becomes ever more necessary for 
architecture to take its rightful place as the Mistress 
Art. 

The easel picture or the group of sculpture 
should no longer be looked upon as the principal 
unit of art, nor for that matter should the individual 
building be considered in that way. We should 
endeavour to widen the outlook of our people so 
that they will see the group of buildings and the 
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street as sub-units, and the town, or even the region, 
as the true unit in design. 

As a people we think too little of design. Most 
of us dismiss it as the cause of unnecessary expense, 
and fail to realise that true economy results from 
the application of expert knowledge and specialised 
skill to the problems of town development. It is 
the highly trained designer who secures the best 
results, whatever difficulties of economy and the 
like may be involved. 

Freedom and democracy are indeed great things, 
but they bring with them great responsibilities. 
Freedom may simply lead to the litter nuisance— 
litter both of scraps of paper with other unwanted 
trifles, and of the indiscriminate scattering of 
dwellings ; while in art matters democracy cannot 
take the place of a cultured aristocracy without 
modestly preparing itself for the task. 

I have spoken of the high standard reached on 
the Continent in certain art matters. A friendly 
rivalry among the nations in such directions may 
well be encouraged. We have the men for the 
task ; it only remains to give them the necessary 
opportunities. 

If we could get that sort of friendly rivalry, if 
we could get, say, a tenth of that enthusiasm for 
architecture which prevailed in Italy in the fifteenth 
century, we should think far more than we do 
now about quality. We should preserve Rural 
Britain, we should use more pleasant and more 
efficient methods of developing our towns, and we 
should have more garden cities. 
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PLANNING IN FRANCE 


Association des Cités- Jardins de France. Twenty- 
fifth Annual Report. June, 1939. 25, rue 
Rennequin, Paris. 60 fr. 


THE twenty-fifth Annual Report of the French 

Garden Cities Association, directed by M. 
Benoit-Lévy, is an interesting collection of infor- 
mation from various countries. There is evidence 
that the French Association is much interested in 
English planning activity, in our criticism of the 
development of great cities, and in the proceedings 
of the Royal Commission on the Geographical 
Distribution of the Industrial Population. Review- 
ing the achievements of the Association, M. Benoit- 
Lévy says that still more remains to be done as the 
scope of planning widens. “ Notre 


ambition est plus lointaine. . . . Elle ne 
s’arréte pas au présent. 
se prolonger dans l'avenir. 


Elle se doit de 





MR. T. F. THOMSON’S GUIDE 
A Short Guide to Planning Procedure. By T. F. 


Thomson, M.T.P.I.,  F.I.L.A. Introduction by 
Professor P. Abercrombie. Estates Gazette, Ltd. 
127 pp. 6s. 6d. post free. 
HIS is a quite straightforward and brief state- 
ment of planning procedure, designed to be of 
use to local government officials and professional 
representatives of land and property owners. It is 
one of the first books on planning to be produced by 
a full time planning officer of a local authority, and 
has a special value on that account. The Planning 
and Ribbon Development Acts and the regulations 
and model clauses which interpret them provide a 
rather formidable mass of material for the pro- 
fessional man, to whom planning is only one among 
many techniques with which he is brought in con- 
tact. It is, therefore, helpful to have a summary of 
the main provisions of its law as seen by one who is 
engaged in its daily administration. 
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The Planners’ Journal : 

Mar.-June. ‘‘ The Case for New Towns.’ 
Arts and Decoration : 


, 


April. ‘“The Ten Most Popular Perennials.” 
May. ‘“ Better Gardening.” 
June. “Summer Furnishing Number.”’ 


L’ Architecture d’Awjourd’hui : 
‘““Twenty Years of Applied Planning.” 
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PLANNING AND STATISTICS 


The Home Market : 1939 Edition. Ed., M. A. 
Abrams, Ph.D. Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 152pp. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Population Problems of New Estates, with Special 
Reference to Norris Green. University Press of 
Liverpool. 5lpp._ Is. net. 


Watling : A Social Survey. Py Ruth Durant. P. S. 
King & Son, Ltd. 128pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE production of statistics goes on apace, and 

some think that the time is not far distant when 
statistics will take their place as the principal 
product of this country. Naturally, there are not 
wanting sceptics of the value of all this fact and 
figure hunting. In America it has gone even further 
than it has here, and there is no doubt that some of 
the enquiries that are made and published represent 
an amount of work quite out of proportion to the 
value of the results obtained. On the other hand, 
there are many fields of activity in which exact 
figures are not yet sufficiently used, and one of these 
is undoubtedly housing and town planning, the 
quantitative study of which is still at a very primitive 
stage. There have been useful surveys of many 
regions and these do contain a great deal of care- 
fully prepared data. What perhaps is lacking so 
far is the establishment of a technique for assessing 
the areas required for different purposes im planning, 
the permissible density of building and accommoda- 
tion, proportions of open space to other zones and 
to population, and the widths of roads related to 
their carrying and standing capacity, the speed of 
traffic and the movement of people and goods. On 
the last of these groups, that of roads, a certain 
amount of work has been done and formidable 
calculations do exist, but transport calculations 
require as a basis other planning calculations and 
estimates which, so far, are only ina verv uncertain 
and shadowy form. 


The three books which chance to come together 
for review at this moment are excellent examples of 
the accurate calculation and presentation of 
facts. The Home Market is, of course, already 
well-known, this being its second edition. It 
contains many figures which will be essential to 
planners as planning moves towards its proper 
status. The Survey of Watling by Mrs. Durant is 
a quietly written, highly intelligent and well docu- 
mented study of one of the best of the L.C.C. 
suburban estates. The Norris Green Survey by the 
University of Liverpool covers much the same 
ground for one of the Liverpool suburban estates. 
The two Surveys should be most carefully read by 
everyone who is concerned with municipal housing 
development or with housing management. The 
technical and sociological background of the Norris 


Green Survey is more open to question than the facts 
which are presented, and it is for the latter that this 
pamphlet should be read. 


The statistics in The Home Market emphasise the 
rapid changes now taking place in the growth and 
distribution of Great Britain’s population. In the 
three years between 1934 and 1937, while the total 
population increased by 607,000 the number of 
persons under 15 years of age declined by 660,000. 
The population of London and South East England 
increased in the same period by 500,000, while that 
of South Wales decreased by 70,000. Greater 
London has a much smaller proportion of children 
under 15 than the rest of Great Britain, but its 
relative proportion of young people, especially 
between 15 and 29, has increased in the three years 
by reason of the migration of younger people from 
other areas, a very disquieting aspect of the migra- 
tion, Agricultural labourers are still leaving the land 
at the rate of 19,000 a year. Housing policy is, of 
course, much affected by the number and size of 
families, and so ought to be planning policy. The 
number of families in Great Britain increased in the 
three years 1934 to 1937 by 345,000, half of these 
being in London and South East England. The 
average size of family declined from 3.68 to 3.61 
persons, but it is very important to note that the 
regional average varies from 3.4 in South West 
England (where there are many retired people), 
3.45 in London (which, as a great city, is unfavour- 
able to family life), and 3.94 in Scotland (where the 
birthrate remains relatively high). 


The distribution of incomes in various grades is 
more fully studied in the new edition of The Home 
Market than in the first edition, an interesting new 
technique having been devised for this purpose. 
It is a matter of some difficulty to decide whether 
the type of house occupied by a family depends on 
the income grade of the chief earner of the family 
or on the total income of the family. It would be 
useful to know this in large-scale town planning 
because it would affect the number of houses of 
different sizes required for a given population with 
the normal proportion of the different income grades. 
The Home Market assumes that the social grade is 
determined mainly by the income of the chief 
wage-earner, and this is probably true. But Mrs. 
Durant shows in her Watling Survey that a con- 
siderable number of people live in more expensive 
houses than they would otherwise live in because 
there are two or more earners in the family. At 
Watling, which has a high standard of accommoda- 
tion, of the families with one wage-earner only 10 
per cent. have incomes below £3 per week, but of 
the families with two or more wage-earners 28} per 
cent. of the chief wage-earners have incomes below 
£3. This is very decisive evidence that family 
income and not only the chief wage-earner’s income 
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affects the choice of house, and the effect is enough 
to throw out planning calculations based on the 
other assumption. 


The Watling and Norris Green Surveys seem to 
confirm each other’s main conclusions. The point 
that stands out is the enormous turnover of tenants 
in the early years of such estates. No conclusive 
reason for this can be stated but it does appear that 
there is a strong desire on the part of town workers 
to move their families to better conditions, but that 
they find they cannot afford the extra rental costs 
plus the transport to the centre. There is also a 
good deal of evidence that in moving to a new estate 
people find the cost of living higher, not only because 
it is higher but also because they have not learned 
how to shop locally. At both Watling and Norris 
Green the stability of the population is now much 
greater than it was, but the writers of both Surveys 
press for more accommodation at low rents for young 
married couples who, they say, normally move out 
of such a district because they cannot find the sort 
of houses necessary for them. Both Surveys are 
preoccupied with the growing pains of a new com- 
munity, and certainly they show how defective the 
physical equipment for community life has been, 
and how, on the other hand, the residents have by 
their own efforts endeavoured to overcome the 
deficiency. Mrs. Durant is conscious of the fact 
that one of the chief defects of such an estate as a 
community is the fact that it is a dormitory only 
and has no common purpose except in spare 
time. 


The whole world is poor (with the exception of a 
small percentage of lucky individuals) and _ all 
questions of poverty must be looked at relatively. 
In these suburban estates you have, as a rule, the 
elite of the weekly wage earning population, yet they 
find it difficult and sometimes impossible to remain 
there for economic reasons. A temptingly obvious 
conclusion from this is that we have been 
attempting to provide houses at a higher standard 
than even the best paid workers can in large numbers 
afford. And this is one of the reasons why there has 
been a tendency lately to lower the housing standard. 
Planners, however, will be conscious that the cost 
of houses is affected by their situation and the cost 
of land, and that the cost of living is very greatly 
influenced by transport costs and the organisation 
of the retail market. The two Garden Cities have 
overcome the former difficulty to a large extent 
though their success is not yet decisive with the latter. 
It is certain, however, that houses in the Garden 
Cities can be of a higher standard than in suburban 
housing estates by reason of the lower cost of land, 
the absence of daily travelling expenses, and the 
possibility of getting home to meals. If the subsidy 
conditions were similar, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that a much higher standard of housing could 
be maintained without an undue rental burden in 
small towns than on the edges of great cities or in 
block dwellings in congested centres. 
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FITNESS AND PLANNING 


The National Fitness Campaign. <A Report of the 
National Fitness Council for England and Wales. 
1939. 

HIS bookiet contains some figures of planning 

interest. In 1937, when the Physical Training 
and Recreation Act was passed, there were in 
England and Wales approximately 2,951,000 boys 
and girls aged 14 to 18, 4,315,000 young men and 
women aged 18 to 25, 6,820,000 men and women 
aged 25 to 35, and 5,923,000 men and women aged 
35 to 45. All these are regarded as requiring 
space for games. Of the boys and girls between 14 
and 18, 450,000 were still engaged in full-time 
education and most of these, though not all, have 
adequate facilities for physical fitness. A further 
half-million attended part-time classes. For these 
the facilities are not always adequate. Of the 
remaining two million it is estimated that about 
three-quarters of a million were members of organisa- 
tions offering means of social and physical training. 
There remain a great number for whom facilities 
for physical education are practically non-existent. 
Some interesting figures are also given as to the 
number of adult members of the various sports 
clubs. Large as this number is it falls far short of 
what it would be if full provision were available 
in every area. For instance, in one county the 
provision for cricket in boroughs and urban districts 
with populations over 5,000 is between one pitch 
to every 5,500 persons down to one pitch for 14,000 
persons. Corresponding figures for football vary 
from one pitch to 900 down to one to4,800, and for 
hockey between one pitch to 2,600 and one to 
15,700. In six towns in the West Riding of York- 
shire 130 football pitches have recently been taken 
by the builder. This is an appalling state of affairs 
of which the planning movement is not making 
enough. Magnificent work is being done by the 
National Fitness Council and the associated bodies 
in providing facilities in many areas. Nevertheless, 
the probability is that in the larger towns playing 
field space is being destroyed faster than it is being 
created. This can only mean that in planning 
schemes standards that are essential to physical 
fitness and social life are still being disregarded, 
perhaps owing to the difficulty of providing the 
necessary compensation for preserving land from 
building development. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 


The English Countryside: A Survey of its Chief 
Features. H. J. Massingham and Others. B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd. 245 pp. andindex. 6s. net. 


T is a healthy sign that the interest in the country- 
side of Britain produces a demand for so many 
books of description and photographs of the 
beauties of this country. All the writers in this 
particular volume share a love of the beauty of the 
country, and there are many beautiful and highly 
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varied photographs. The writers include Mr. H. E. 
Bates, whose admirable novel ‘ Spella Ho,’’ with 
a speculative builder as hero-villain, we recently 
reviewed in this Journal. The contributions 
include an essay on the Evolution of the Countryside 
by Charles Fry, and separate chapters by different 
writers on the principal types of British scenery. 
It is interesting to notice in this book as in others 
the gradual growth of consciousness of the inter- 
locking of economics with esthetics and the recogni- 
tion of the conscious, or almost conscious, artistry 
that has gone to create the beauties of this country. 
The attitude that the countryside is merely natural 
and that development as such menaces it, while 
superficially true if the ignorant urban builder is 
regarded on the one hand and a static and passing 
countryside on the other hand, is essentially unreal 
and indefensible. Britain is being remade both 
in its towns and in its countryside all the time. 
Sensitiveness to beauty and good standards in 
other ways will produce a better Britain ; blindness 
and generally low standards will produce a worsened 
Britain. Planners now realise the importance of 
preventing a mere casual sprawling of towns into 
the countryside, but that is not at all the same 
thing as regarding the countryside as something 
static or heaven-sent. Nor cana merely sentimental 
regard for an old-established and perhaps decaying 
beauty stand against the tremendous human 
necessity for the provision of food and the urge 
towards rising standards of housing accommodation 
among the rural population. The recognition that 
there is a dynamic of the countryside as well as of 
the town is consistent both with the preservation of 
some old beauties and the creation of some new 
ones, and it is extremely interesting to read descrip- 
tive books by modern writers who are more and 
more alive to this thought. 


GOOD PROPAGANDA 


“* Houses We Live In.’”’ Ministry of Health. H.M. 
Stationery Office. ls. 


HIS is a book of photographs of examples of 

good and bad design in the exteriors of houses, 
prepared by the Housing Advisory Committee of 
the Ministry of Health. The photography is first- 
class, and the selection of designs for approval 
favours the best kind of traditionalism rather than 
experiments that are still open to question. The 
examples of inferior design, on the other hand, are 
by no means extreme but are fairly representative 
of what people of uneducated taste in many cases 
definitely prefer. For this reason the booklet might 
have been more effective if there had been a little 
more positive education in it as to why the inferior 
designs would be regarded as inferior by any person 
of experienced judgment. No doubt there would 
have been great difficulties in doing this in an official 
publication. We can only be grateful for the best 
collection of examples of good versus the second- 
rate, or bad, that has yet been published. 
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Garden and Landscape 


An Exhibition Organised by the Institute of 
Landscape Architects at the R.I.B.A. 


Na sense this exhibition disarms criticism because, 

to do the Executive Committee justice, they are 
making the best of a bad job. To quote Mr. Tunnard 
in the catalogue preface, ‘It is confined almost 
exclusively to a presentation of work of the mem- 
bers of the Institute of Landscape Architects.” One 
wonders why? Obviously there is an immense 
opportunity for an exhibition on these lines, com- 
prehensive without being dilettante, but it is equally 
obvious that this opportunity has not been taken. 
It is worth a visit, however, if only to see the open- 
ings that might have been followed up so much 
further, and what stimulating suggestions there are. 

That there should be an Institute of Landscape 
Architects is a sign of the times. It is young, 
being founded in 1929, and its wide range of 
activities, and the fact that it has members of 
such sensitivity and understanding as Mr. Tunnard, 
for example, lead us to expect great things of it. 
I hope we will be justified. 

C. Gd. & 


Welwyn Garden City, Ltd. 


HE directors’ report of Welwyn Garden City, 

Ltd., for the year to March, 1939, shows a profit 
of {29,960 (last year £25,004). Ground rents are 
increased by £1,574, and other freehold rents by 
£5,500,but the net revenue from leasehold property 
is down by £2,557. On the expenses side, interest 
on loans (chiefly secured) increased from £47,599 
to £54,213. A dividend of 5 per cent. for the year 
has been declared, as against 4 per cent. last year. 
The issued share capital of the company remains at 
£536,300. A consolidated balance sheet shows that 
the total share capital externally held in the company 
and its subsidiaries is £637,429, whilst the total 
amount of secured loans, debentures, etc., is 
£1,585,579, and reserves and surpluses amount to 
£234,282. Of the total assets of £2,575,162, freehold 
and leasehold property represent £2,151,267. At 
the annual meeting on June 14th, the company’s 
borrowing powers were increased from £1,200,000 to 
2,000,000. 

During the year there has been great industrial 
activity in the town. A very fine new factory was 
built for Roche Products, Ltd., large extensions were 
undertaken by Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd., and I.C.L., 
Ltd. There are many other new factories and 
extensions. Housing of all types has alsomade good 
progress. The completion of the £250,000 building 
for Welwyn Stores, Ltd., is referred to elsewhere. 
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